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Lloyds Bank will 
help these sunshine seekers 
when the time comes 


Are you sure they couldn’t help you? 


When their holiday is all set, they will go to their branch 
of Lloyds Bank — for Travellers’ Cheques, for foreign 
money and for help if necessary about passports. 

If you bank with Lloyds, as they do, you get full 
banking service and this is part of it. 

Travellers’ Cheques are also very useful when you’re on 
the move in Britain, or arrangements can be made for 
you to cash your own cheques at any place where you propose 
to spend a few days. 

But have you a banking account ? If not, perhaps it is 
time you opened one with Lloyds Bank — there are 
many advantages and the running costs are modest. 

Lloyds Bank would like you to become a customer. 
Please take this as an invitation to see the manager of 
your local branch of Lloyds Bank — soon. 


Lloyds Bank Limited 








There’s no telling what’s going to happen to you or your 
family over the years—whatever the lady in the fairground 
tent may tell you. ‘ 

But if you have a Life Assurance plan with thé Pradential, 
you can be certain that you and your family will be provided 
for. 

Why not get in touch with the local office about it? The 
address is in the telephone directory. 


Ask the man from the ‘ 


PRUDENTIAL 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


IN ALGERIA, the situation was serious, but not hope- 
less; in France; the-situation was hopeless, but not 
serious. In Blantyre, the situation was nasty, and 
in the House. of Commons it was confused. In 
Lancaster House, the situation was settling down, 
in the British. Meter Corporation’s Birmingham 
factory it was beiling up, in the engineering in- 
dustry it was: deadlocked, and in South Africa it 
was simply worse: 


* 


THE REBELS. in Algiers were firmly entrenched 
behind ‘theirarricades,-and the French ‘authori- 
ties’ there- seemed *by no’ means inclined to do 
anything about it. President de Gaulle was re- 
ported to be having grave difficulty in persuading 
his Cabinet that the rebels must be attacked if 
they would act give in, but the Cabinet seemed to 
have logic.on-its side;’it seemed highly unlikely 
that if the President did give the orders to 
attack, his army would shoot, his air. force would 
fly, or his navy: would sail. (His bomb, of course, 
might stilt go off.) The Fifth Republic was turning 
out to be a house built on sand, and President de 
Gaulle was learning the hard way that as a man 
soweth so also shall he reap. 


* 


SCENES WORTHY, or unworthy, of the Union of 
South Africa occurred in Blantyre.during the 
Prime Minister’s visit to Nyasaland. A crowd of 
hostile but peaceful and even good-humoured 
Africans had arrived outside his hotel to demon- 
strate, when European police officers started a riot 
by indulging in unprovoked brutality, hitting out 
with sticks and batons, punching and kicking 
women, arresting demonstrators haphazardly and 
without apparent justification. The African police, 
by contrast, appear to have behaved in an, exem- 
plary fashion. The guest of honour, during all this, 
went on eating ripe pheasant specially flown from 
Scotland, and then made a speech which was not 
well received. Meanwhile, farther (though not 
much farther) south, two services were held at the 
pit-head for the 400 miners killed in the South 
African mine-disaster; one for the whites, one for 
the rest. 
= 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS reassembled after the 
Christmas recess, The whole House conveyed its 
sympathy to the Honourable Member for Can- 
nock, and asked that its good wishes be conveyed 
by her to: the Right Honourable Member for Ebbw 
Vale. But Africa was waiting to muddy the clear 
waters of unanimity. No criminal proceedings, it 
was learned, would be taken as a result of any 
evidence given before the Monckton Commission, 
unless it was. repeated orally or in writing outside. 
This appeared te many to be an effective way of 
preventing any discussion in public or press of the 
evidence, and when Mr. Cuthbert Alport had 
finished defending the position it still appeared 
to be an effective way of preventing any discussion 
in public or press of the evidence. But, at any rate, 
the Kenya Constitutional Conference finally 
started at Lancaster House. 


* 


ON THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRIAL FRONT there were 
clouds. The engineering employers rejected the 
claim by the engineering unions for higher pay, 
but offered to reduce hours from 44 a week to 424. 
This seemed to be unacceptable to the unions, at 
any rate for the moment. At the same time a strike 
by the Electrical Trade Union's fifty-five members 
at the British Motor Corporation factory in Bir- 
mingham seemed likely to throw 50,060 men out 
of work. But Mr. Haxell was reported to have 
been beaten in the election for the Presidency of 
the Electrical Trades Union, though whether his 
friends (who, after all, were in charge of the ballot 
boxes) would let a mere defeat stand in the way 
of his being pronounced elected remained to be 





seen. 
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CONFERENCE 


HE different atmosphere in the negotiatioas 
{ pa Kenya, which we noted last week, has 
been even more marked in the last few days. in 
his survey of the background to the conference, 
T. R. M. Creighton remarks on the fact that as 
little as ten years ago the idea of an African 
delegation negotiating in this way in London 
would have been inconceivable; he might also 
have remarked that as little as a year ago the 
idea of an English Colonial Secretary displaying 
such patient clear-headedness would have been 
just as hard to credit. Mr. Lennox-Boyd showed 
no mean skill at easing the transition of African 
nations to independence where independence was 
obviously inevitable—in Ghana and in Nigeria: 
what he could not do was extricate himself from 
settler prejudices where a strong European 
resistance movement existed—in Kenya and in 
Central Africa. Mr Macleod has shown that he 
realises there cannot, in the long run; be any 
difference between Nigeria and Kenya; that the 
Africans will eventually be masters in their own 
land, and that the only question is whether the 
transition is effected peaceably, enabling all the 
races to live together in harmony, or whether 
the pattern of revolution and repression will recur 
and disaster follow. 

There also seems a general and welcome dis- 
position to regret the not-an-inch ultimatum 
which earlier threatened to wreck the Cyprus 
negotiations. True, attempts are still being made 
to justify the claim for absolute British 
sovereignty over the bases, on the grounds— 
according to The Times-—that ‘if the bases are 
British territory they could be used in operations 
involving other countries, without involving the 
future republic of Cyprus’; whereas if the bases 
were leasehold the Republic would automatically 
be involved. This argument niay have some 
theoretical value, but in practice, of course, the 
Republic would be involved either way. If hostili- 
ties broke out in the Middle East involving Britain, 
the enemy would certainly (if he could) bomb 
the bases; and his aim would not have to be 
very inaccurate to ‘involve’ the Cypriots as well. 
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But in any case, the lesson of the Irish ports 
shows that such bases are useless unless they are 
in friendly territory; those in Cyprus will 
merely be a standing vote-catchcry for extremists 
on Right and. Left. 

The virtues of compromise are evidently 
coming to be recognised even in the most unex- 
pected places. The Sunday Times’s leading article 
this week asserted, about the Cyprus negotiations, 
that ‘Statesmanship, not least that of Archbishop 
Makarios, saved the day, and time and tolerance 
have been given their chance to effect a rescue." 
Regular readers of the Sunday Times over the 
past few years, particularly those who switched 
to it over Suez, must have wondered whether 
their newsagent had sent the wrong posh Sunday 
by mistake; and there was worse to come, for 
the editorial even backed Mr. Koinange: ‘the 
obstinacy of the European delegations on this 
issue excited little sympathy... the Kenya 
Europeans seem to have acted on weak prin- 
ciples and shortsighted calculation.’ 

Well . . . who would have thought it? 


Have No Truck 


N 1956 Pye Radio Ltd. decided to change from 

paying its employees’ wages in cash to paying 
them by cheque, and so encountered Section 8 
of the Truck Act of 1831, which requires that 
cheques be issued only with the consent of the 
employee, and only on a bank within fifteen miles 
of the point of wage payment, licensed to engage 
in the general business of banking ‘and licensed 
to issue bank-notes. Pye had secured the consent 
of the employees individually and of their union; 
but the firm’s legal advisers warned that because 
changes in the banking laws had eliminated the 
issue of bank-notes except by the Bank of 
England, a rigorous interpretation of Section 8 
might hold any agreement for payment of manual 
labourers by cheque illegal. 

It is not uncommon for statutes originally 
designed to prevent abuses to create, in time, 
abuses of their own—or, as in this case, unneces 
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sary inconvenience. The cost of paying wages in 
cash is heavy; so is the cost of wage-bag robberies. 
The only surprise, in fact, is that the repeal of 
the Truck Acts has been so long delayed—partly, 
no doubt, because of old Left-wing prejudice 
against cheques as something fit only for salary 
earners, not for wage earners; and partly because 
of the inertia which makes governments reluctant 
to introduce reforms in case they stir up un- 
expected trouble. 

‘There is no reason to suppose that the Payment 
of Wages Bill, which is now being debated in the 
Commons, will meet with serious resistance; but 
in case it should strike sparks on the flint of old 
prejudices, it is worth remembering that .even 
from the start the Truck Acts were not designed 
to prevent payment by cheque; and that they did 
not give any real protection to the worker. Sec- 
tion 8 of the Act was simply an adjunct to the 
Act’s prohibition of arrangements whereby an 
employee was compelled to deal with a company 
store. In the collieries in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, a labourer was usually compelled to deal 
with a company store if he wished to have an 
advance on his wages. When the truck system was 
prohibited in coal mining in 1817, some colliery 
owners in the Black Country had tried to evade 
the prohibition by issuing bogus cheques as shop 
tickets; they paid monthly wages in notes and coin, 
but paid advances on wages by cheques on Birm- 
ingham banks, telling the employee that the 
cheque was to be used only for groceries at the 
company shop, and that he would be discharged 
if he went to Birmingham to cash it. The Act was 
designed to stop this—not to prevent payment by 
cheque. 

And the Truck Acts never provided a valuable 
protection for the worker. The Act of 1831, the 
most important of them, was a dismal failure; in 
the 1840s the truck system was at least as prevalent 
as it had been before 1831. Cheques were still 
being issued as shop tickets in the Black Country 
in the early 1850s. In 1849, an attorney defending 
ah employer in a truck proceeding at Wolver- 
hampton, questioned whether a conviction ought 
to be made under a Statute that had become a 
dead letter. When the truck system eventually dis- 
appeared it was largely because of its un- 
popularity with individual employees and their 
unions, not because of legislation. 

Sincé that time, not unnaturally, most of the 
major actions arising under the Acts have. been 
anomalous. In 1909 the Stockton Co-operative 
Society was fined £2 for urging its own employees 
to deal’ with it. In the case of Pratt v. Cook 
(1940), a’ packer for a firm of wholesale drapers 
was able to recover £397 10s. (the aggregate value 
of dinners and teas provided by his employer 
between 1920 and 1935) because his employer had 
thoughtlessly provided him directly with the meals 
—without instead increasing his wages by..10s. 
per week and then securing his written consent for 
a deduction of 10s., as the Act of 1831 required. 

In ‘short, there is nothing to suggest that the 
repeal of the Acts will remove any safeguard, in 
pradticé; and: in theory, whatever may be the 
need. f6r statutory regulation of wage payments, 
they obviously cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
by Acts originally designed fo prevent employers 
in the naif trade and in the Midland collieries from 
forcing their workers to deal with shops of a kind 
which disappeared nearly a century ago. 
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Diminished Responsibility 

N a leading article on Sunday the Dispatch 

lamented that nothing could be said about 
the sentence passed last week on Guardsman 
Michael Dowdall; ‘whatever your opinion it 
cannot be reflected in the newspapers; they must 
make no comment for fourteen days.’ This is a 
curious piece of legal lore; there is no reason why 
a newspaper should not comment on, or even 
criticise, a verdict as soon as the trial is at an end. 
Possibly the Dispatch is under the impression that 
comment should be withheld until after the time 
has expired for an appeal. But an appeal would 
be on a point of law; and it is hardly likely that 
the court’s decision will be swayed by anything 
that has been written about the verdict in a news- 
paper. 

In any case, the verdict is of less significance 
than the revelations from the trial itself. Dowdall’s 
father died when he was a baby, and at the age of 
eight he was sent to an orphanage. At sixteen he 
was reported by a child care officer as ‘uncontroll- 
able and destructive’; his record included cruelty 
to animals, theft, and violence. His CO in the 
Welsh Guards described him at his trial last week 
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as an insignificant show-off with delusions of gran- 
deur; a sergeant described his drinking gin by the 
tankard; and an MO recalled that he had tried to 
commit suicide after going absent without leave 
(considering the excuses. which the Army has 
accepted to release certain people from national 
service, it is a little curious they saw fit to keep 
Dowdall). In brief, Dowdall was the text-book 
psychopath; but the community had to wait till he 
had become a killer to put him where he can be a 
danger no longer. 

The day he was sentenced happened also to be 
the publication date of The Roots of Crime, by 
Dr. Edward Glover. A psychopath, Dr. Glover 
writes : 

. May be given to crimes of violence or pas- 
sion of a particularly vicious nature, up to and 
including sadistic murder . . . he is a recidivist 
par excellence, and is not deterred from psycho- 
pathic conduct by any form of punishment. 


There is room for some disagreement on exactly 
what psychopathy is; still more on how it can be 
diagnosed.’ But nobody who has studied the sub- 
ject would disagree with Dr. Glover that to a cer- 
tain category of dangerous criminal, punishment 
is not a deterrent. This poses a problem. Barbara 
Wootton has pointed. out that, as the law now 
stands, the more vicious the crime the more chance 
the criminal has of escaping the consequences.’ A 
Marwood is ianged: a Dowdall, with his ‘dimin- 
ished responsibility,’ escapes capital. punishment. 
In other words, an open invitation is given to.any- 
body who is ¢ontemplating killing to make the 
deed as villainous-looking as possible; if he is 
caught, he will then probably not swing for it. 
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Simple supporters of capital punishment wil] 
argue that all deliberate killers should hang, 
as before the Homicide Act. But in practice the 
‘diminished responsibility’ idea had established 
itself long before the law was changed—through 
the royal prerogative of mercy. What the new 
Homicide Act did was less to alter the fate of such 
murderers (except in a handful of cases a year) 
than to put the onus on juries, rather than on 
the Home Secretary, of saving them from the 
gallows. 

And if Dr. Glover's thesis is correct—which is 
hardly in dispute—there is every reason why the 
death penalty should not be given its former 
wide range. The chief argument in favour of hang- 
ing is that it deters; the knowledge that in such 
cases it does not deter suggests that the only sen- 
sible solution is to abolish the death penalty 
altogether. 


Public Ownership 


HAT Left-wing sympathisers cannot see the 
"tas of Crichel Down (or, for that 
matter, of the Monico affair) to their economic 
doctrines is itself symptomatic of the doctrines’ 
dangers. Where public ownership—or ‘control,’ 
as Mr. Robin Marris prefers to call it, in our 
correspondence columns—is imposed it has to be 
exercised by somebody, and that somebody is 
never the public; as often as not it is exercised 
by people who devote a substantial part of their 
energies to preventing the public, or individual 
members of it, from enjoying any effective say 
in what is being done. We were not arguing that 
control over, say, land development is undesirable 
—it is often essential; we were merely insisting 
that the argument over controls cannot be 
separated from the question, who shall control 
the controllers?—a question which is not 
answered by pretending that they are all dedi- 
cated servants of the public. 

The evidence is that they are nothing of the 
kind. The Labour rulers on the London County 
Council, for ‘example, have constituted them- 
selves into a tight little oligarchy which pays 
little attention to the grumbles of its own mem- 
bers, let alone the opposition’s, or the public’s. 
True, there is the ultimate safeguard that the 
electors will eventually wake up to what-is hap- 
pening (they have already shown signs they are 
doing so, notably at West Ham); but in the mean- 
time much damage can be done—and has been 
done, as the Piccadilly inquiry revealed—by the 
failure of some of the Council’s servants to per- 
form their functions properly. Does. Mr. Marris 
really believe that vesting the control of Lon- 
don’s land in the hands of Sir Ike Hayward and 
his flock would herald a new era in town plan- 
ning? The idea is absurd. 


Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight 


oR more than fifty years, time’s-up for visitors 
F. the Royal Free Hospital has been signalled 
by the ringing of a handbell. It was‘rung for the 
last time on Saturday, the possibility''that its 
clangour might disturb the patients having dawned 
at Jast on the hospital administration. What 
brought this idea belatedly to mitid:-was the 
presence of Mr. Bevan in the block ‘above the 
courtyard where the bell was rung: mdved by 
the importance of its patient, the hospital first 
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muted the bell and-then-got rid of it. It is unlikely 


that Mr. Bevan: himself complained, but how 
cmany less eminent patients have-done so in the 


past half-century, and'to-no- avail? And-how many 
other hospitals stilrunstheir visiting times to suit 
the convenience noet-of patients or of their visitors, 


but of their staff? 


‘Loss of Face: 


Stay close.to yeur desks and never go-to sea, 
And. you atimay. be rulers ofthe Queen’s Navee 


-—but not inevitably-recognisable as such; even 


by officers: of flag ‘rank. Or so it would appear 
from the recent experience of Lord Carrington 
who, having stayed close to his undistinguished 
desk and-kept his-face out of the papers all the 
way from Partiamentary Secretary at Ag. and Fish. 
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to First Lerd at the Admiralty, found himself an 
unacknowledged and peripheral figure, trying in 
vain to get into the picture, as a pair of rear- 
admirals and assorted lesser officers danced 
mistaken attendance at Portsmouth on his private 
secretary. Admiralty spokesmen produced almost 
as many excuses, apologies, explanations. and flat 


denials as there are national newspapers: it was 
because both civilians had been wearing the same - 
- amongst the Algerian Europeans: The rebels have 


Admiralty ‘uniform’ of reefer and yachting cap; 


- it was’ a misunderstanding of the difference be- 


tween the protocol of leaving ship for boat (senior 
officer leaves last) and ship for shore (senior officer 


--first); it hadn’t happened at all.'Whatever hap- 


pened, the Admiralty ought to make more effort 
to save its First Lord’s face, by making it more 
familiar to the Fleet. A pin-up-picture over every 
rating’s hammock would do the trick. 


Tensed for Battle 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


VER the weekend France’s problems entailed 

6 atl immediate dangers. In Algiers the 
Right-wing conspirators have shown themselves 
master hands whe-have learned a great deal since 
May, 1958, though. they still probably suffer from 
their principal weakness—the lack of any serious 
candidate for power oftheir own. What could not 
be achieved by demonstrations or mass meetings 
has been achieved by the blood of twelve martyrs 
and the occupation in arms of two blocks of build- 
ings in Algiers. Algerian towns which were tran- 
quil on Sunday are full of demonstrations today. 
Oran has even run up a rival set of barricades, 
though for no clear purpose. There are more 
demonstrators in Algiers under martial law than 
there were three days before, when it had not been 
proclaimed. The army, no doubt, was already dis- 
contented with the prospect of fighting a war in 
order that the rebels should vote. But a week ago 
this was a problem, not a threat. Its political 
cohesion, in so far as it had existed in May, 1958, 
had been largely broken up by the judicious trans- 
fers of officers from one post to another. Now, 
the Right-wing msurgents have forced upon it the 
question whether it is to shoot at fellow-French- 
men—fellow-Frenchmen demonstrating for the 
right to. remain Frenchmen. It is an old Republi- 
can tradition that the conscripted soldier should 
never be asked to shoot at even a riotous fellow- 
citizen. That is work for the gendarmerie, i.e., 
professional soldiers with special training. The 
army is not being ‘fractious’ but ‘Republican,’ in 
the current political vocabulary, when it declines 
to clear up the insurgents’ stockades in central 
Algiers by a bombardment and a bayonet charge. 
The blackmail of the ‘insurgent’ leaders has 
been beautifully devised. Once the mass of the 
European population in Algeria has been drawn 
behind their leadership the Right-wing national- 
ists have some substantial advantages over any- 
One acting from the basis of Metropolitan France. 
First-of all, you cannot expect an army sent out 
to fight Moslem rebels to wish to take on a second 


Series of operations» against European farmers 
and townsmen. Secondly, the Algerian Europeans ‘ 
are desperate men. This is not.an age favourable « 
to minorities. The murdered millions of Jews in - 


Central and Eastern Europe are the extreme case. 





PARIS 


Where are the Greeks and Armenians of Ana- 
tolia? Where are the Germans once scattered over 
Eastern Europe as far as the Volga, or the Poles 
once:spread from Riga to Kiev? Where, even, are 


-‘the gypsies of yesteryear? The Europeans of 
- Algeria-are not only a minority but a still domi- 


nant minority, and can still hope to exploit French 
support to avoid the choice between ‘the suitcase 
or the coffin.” They are also men with a stout 
pioneering instinct—as well as with a deplorable 
political record of which they are not ashamed. 
They are tensed for battle. 

The French of France would prefer no battle 
at all. They have just handed over their political 
responsibilities to trustee management. Their 
trustee, President de Gaulle, is defending a sinu- 
ous policy of shades and nuances. It is repeatedly 
declared that the policy has been clearly stated. 
This is scarcely true. No one has been frank about 
the consequences of any democratic self-govern- 
ment in Algeria; this will put the European minor- 
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ity out of the seats of the mighty and therefore 
out of their privileges:and even drastically out of 
their security. The violent feelings this arouses are 
incommensurate with the vague approval for self- 
determination felt by many French citizens not 
directly concerned: with it. President de Gaulle has 
been trying to state his policy in a manner that 
may induce the rebels to cease fighting without 
at the same time provoking violent: resistance 


not ceased fighting and the Algerian Europeans 


- are now violently resisting. ‘The local representa- 
-- tive of the Government in Algeria is everywhere 


the army and no one can describe self-determina- 
tion for the other side as an emotionally compel- 
ling war aim. The policy could only be attractive 
if it had brought peace quickly. 

The belief that only President de Gaulle could 
bring peace in Algeria has been his biggest single 
asset. To a stalemate in the war against the 
Moslem rebels he has now added a second stale- 
mate in a small urban operation against three ‘or 
four thousand armed Home Guards who have 
mysteriously got into their hands far more arms 
than they ought ever to have had access to. 

The majesty of the State has been set by the 
Fifth Republic ‘at several removes from the will 
of the sovereign-people: The State has been per- 


- sonalised and deinstitutionalised. The prestige of 


the monarch who embodies the dignity of the 
State and of the chief magistrate who embodies 
its power have been struck at the same time by the 
parochial-minded, tough little demonstrators of 
Algiers who cannot even extend their minds suffi- 
ciently to comprehend the problem of their nine 
million Moslem fellow-citizens—except as a threat 
to themselves. : 

If the Algerian Europeans succeed in using their 
French citizenship as a means of guaranteeing 
their privileges, then the whole of French political 
life will become infected with this purpose. It will 
be incompatible with any future for the French 
community or with any policy of national ‘great- 
ness.” At least President de Gaulle is clearly aware 
of this. 





see? I said they weren't fit to govern themselves.’ 
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Hullabaloo and ; 


By JOHN SPARROW 


HE ‘tapping’ controversy began in 1957. It 

arose out of the disbarring of Marrinan, a 
barrister who was found guilty of improper 
relations with the notorious Billy Hill. The deci- 
sion to disbar Marrinan was facilitated by evi- 
dence which the policé obtained by tapping Hill's 
telephone under a warrant from the Home Secre- 
tary, who authorised the disclosure of the ‘inter- 
cepts’ to ‘the Bar Council and the Benchers of 
Marrinan’s Inn. 

This case led tothe appointment of a committee 
of three Privy Councillors to feport upon ‘the 
exercise by the Secretary of State of the executive 

power to intercept communications’ and to recom- 
mend ‘whether, how and subject to what safe- 
_guards, this power should be exercised and in what 
. circumstances information obtained by such 
means should be properly used or disclosed.’ The 
inquiry covered ‘interception’ in both its branches, 
the opening of letters and the tapping. . of tele- 
phones. 

_The Committee reported that the power of 
interception was exercised only under a warrant 
granted personally by the Home Secretary and 
only for the prevention or detection of serious 
crime or for the preservation of the safety of the 
State, and that it had been effective in achieving 
these ends with ‘infinitesimal’ interference with 
individual privacy or liberty. They recommended 
the continuance of the power, subject to the safe- 
guards just mentioned, with a slight tightening-up 
of the procedure. They also recommended that 
‘intercepts’ should be available for use as evidence 
in court, but should never be disclosed to private 
persons or bodies, such as the Bar Council. 

Most people, I think, regarded the Report as 
reassuring and accepted the Committee’s safe- 
guatds as sufficient, and no more was heard of the 
question for two years. The controversy that 
has recently broken out about it throws doubt not 
on the soundness of the Committee's rulings but 
on their scope. 

This time, the excitement arose out of the case 
of one Fox, who was struck off the Medical 
Register the other day for conduct about which 
it is enough to'say that, if-he was guilty of it (the 
qualification is important, for Fox has appealed, 
so that the case is still sub judice), he was at least 
as great a disgrace to the medical as was Marrinan 
to the legal profession. 

In Fox’s case there was a vital conflict of 
evidence between Fox himself and a lady who 
may be called ‘Mrs. M.’: if Mrs. M. was telling 
the truth, Fox was guilty; Fox swore that she was 
lying. The GMC decided against Fox after hear- 
ing evidence of a telephone conversation betweén 
Fox and Mrs. M., which was ‘listened in on’ By 
the police (who had been called in by the 
Coroner investigating the death of one of Fox's 
patients). 

As soon as it became known that this evidence 
had been used in the case, there was a flood of 
questions in Parliament, and a violent leader, ‘The 
Tappers Return,’ appeared in the Spectator. All 
the Committee’s safeguards, said the Spectator, 
had been ‘flagrantly violated’: ‘The tapping was 
not authorised by the Home Secretary, and it did 


not concern serious crime or national security; it 
was made available to a domestic tribunal’; and 
the writer, freely using such words as ‘scandal,’ 
‘corruption’ and ‘the road to ruin,’ went on to call 
for the ‘severe punishment’ of the policemen con- 
cerned. The same tune was sung by a chorus in 
the House of Commons, led by Messrs. Paget, 
Lipton, Silverman and Gordon Walker. 

Of course, the ‘safeguards’ had been flouted, if 
this was a case of tapping; if it was not, the safe- 
guards did not apply. Was it a case of tapping, 
or was it not? 

Marrinan’s was clearly such a case: : in police, 
unknown to the parties, had tapped the line be- 
tween the two terminals, In Fox’s case, on ‘the 
other hand, they had listened (1) at Mrs. M.’s 
terminal, (2) on her installation, and (3) with her 
full consent, The Spectator’s leader, omitting all 
mention of-these three factors, treated the case as 
being indistinguishable from Marrinan’s and 
clearly covered by the Committee’s report. 

I challenged this position in a letter to the editor, 
seeking to distinguish ‘tapping’ or ‘interception’ 
from terminal listening with consent, and adding: 
‘I do not pretend to say whether the Birkett Com- 
mittee ought to have dealt with the latter type of 
case, or how (if so) they ought to have dealt 
with it; the fact is that they did not deal with 
it at all.’ 





As the controversy over the Fox case in 
our correspondence columns had begun to 
be confusing, we suggested to Mr. John 
Sparrow, the Warden of All Souls, that he 
should set out his views on telephone- 
tapping in detail, as an article; and to 
Bernard Levin, that he should reply. We are 
content to let readers judge between them. 











That I was right is proved by the Report itself. 
Paragraph 151 is explicit: ‘It is an inevitable con- 
sequence of tapping the telephone’ of a suspect, 
say the Committee, that ‘all messages to him, 
innocent or otherwise, are necessarily intercepted 
too.’ This fits exactly what I call ‘tapping,’ but 
cannot be made to fit what was done in Fox’s case 
—the terminal listening to an individual call; and 
the word ‘inevitable’ shows that what the Com- 
mittee had in mind covered every kind of tele- 
phone interception as they understood that term. 
A number of passages in the Report confirm, and 
nothing in it contradicts, this explanation of what 
the Committee meant by ‘interception.’ 

This accords with the legal principle involved. 
The Committee was appointed to investigate ‘the 
exercise of the executive power [my italics} of 
interception’—a power which depends (see para- 
graphs 9 to 52) on a prerogative or common law 
right of the Crown and is delegated by the Home 
Secretary’s warrant. No such right need be 
invoked (either by the police or by a private 
individual) in order to listen in on my telephone 
with my consent; my permission suffices; the 
executive power is not in question and no warrant 
is required. (That the Committee recognised this 
will be clear from a careful reading of para. 52 
of their Report, with its reference to s.58 of the 
P.O. Act, 1953.) 
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In short, the Spectator’s and the MPs’ violent 
attacks upon the police were based’on a funda. 
mental misunderstanding of the Report and q 
failure to appreciate the main legal principle that 
underlay it. 

Of course it is open to the Spectator now to 
change its ground and to say either (a) that the 
Committee misinterpreted their terms of reference 
and ought to have dealt with terminal listening be- 
cause terminal listening is ‘tapping’ (or ‘intercep. 
tion’), or (b) that their terms of reference ought to 
have been widened so as to include terminal listen- 
ing because terminal listening, though it is not tap- 
ping, ought to be treated as such. 


These are matters of opinion. I can only say 
that few, in my opinion, will agree with the 
Spectator’s doctrine that, ‘If, when one person is 
telephoning to another, a third person is listening 
on the line, that communication is being inter- 
cepted’; as a matter of plain English, I should say 
that a person who, with my consent, listens to a 
call on my library extension while] listen to it in 
the study, is neither ‘tapping’ the caller’s line nor 
‘intercepting’ his call to me. 

Nor does it seem to me reasonable.that I should 
have to obtain a warrant from the. Home Secretary 
before I allow a private individual, or a policeman, 
to use a telephone extension in my ‘house, even if 
the fact of his listening is unknown to the person 
making the call and my object is to secure proof 
that that person is blackmailing-me or otherwise 
doing me wrong. No warrant is.needed in the case 
(essentially indistinguishable) where a third party, 
hidden in the room, actually overhears the black- 
mailer. In either case, the culprit.is being trapped, 
and the procedure is not nice for anyone con- 
cerned; but such traps are sometimes a necessity if 
an unscrupulous and resourceful scounc. el is to be 
unmasked. It is reasonable that a warrant should 
be required only where the. very special executive 
power involved in a case of true,,‘tapping’ is 
invoked, for that is a. power..that can be used 
only by the authorities and without the knowledge 
of the persons concerned, and..it, is: desirable, 
therefore, that its exercise should be strictly 
supervised. This (and this only). was what the 
Committee's report provided for. 

There remains the question of.. ‘disclosure.’ 
Whether the Committee was right-to forbid the 
use of intercepts by ‘domestic’ tribunals may be 
doubted—that, again, is a question that I should 
be delighted to argue if space permitted. But it 
has no present relevance, for it is only to ‘inter- 
cepts,’ arising from true tapping, that the Com- 
mittee’s safeguard has any application, and no 
violation of its ruling was involved in disclosing 
to the GMC the information obtained by terminal 
listening in the case of Fox. 

The hullabaloo, to sum up, was all about a 
mare’s nest. The ‘great public concern and alarm’ 
alleged in the House of Commons by-Mr. Gordon 
Walker, if it existed (which I do not believe), was 
founded all on a mistake, fostered—innocently, 
no doubt—by inflammatory agitation in the press 
and in the House of Commons: =. 

If my reasoning is cogent (and I hope it will not 
be thought to be the less so for not being couched 
in violent or abusive language), it would seem that 
an apology is due to the authorities, and in par- 
ticular to the police, for the intemperate criticism, 
to call it by no stronger name, to which they have 
been undeservedly subjected. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


1960 


_.. Mare’s Nest 


Tuat is what Mr. John Sparrow 
(why does he refer to ‘Marrinan’ 
and ‘Fox’ in that abbreviated 
fashion?) calls the recent re- 
newed anxiety and argumeat 
about telephone-tapping. I take 
a more serious view of it, and so 
does the Spectator. Some of us 
may smile at the sight of Mr. 
Sparrow urging the Spectator to 
apologise to the authorities, but in fact telephone- 
tapping, and its implications, are no laughing 
matter. ; 

To begin with, Mr. Sparrow’s articles ought 
to be read in conjunction with his letters to the 
Spectator on the subject. His first (December 18, 
1959) accused us of ‘lack either of competence 
or candour’ for omitting any mention of certain 
points that he felt we should have dealt with. 
When we pointed out that he had omitted ali 
mention, in this letter, of the disclosure of the 
intercepts to the General Medical Council, he 
was extremely hurt. He also implied that the 
Birkett Committee had distinguished between 
kinds of telephone-tapping; when we pointed out 
that this was not so, he shifted his ground in his 
next letter, no longer making this claim: Now 
he hints that we have changed our ground! 

But this is largely by the way. There are a 
number of questionable points in his article, and 
I would like to question them. First, Mr. Sparrow 
assumes too readily that his version of the police 
procedure in Dr. Fox’s case is the correct one. 
It is based on a statement by Mr. Butler, followed 
by qualifications ambiguous and imprecise even 
by that worthy’s notable standards; I for one 
am far from convinced that the police were not 
listening in at the switchboard in Mrs. Monck- 
Mason’s block of flats. If they were, it would make 
no difference to my argument; but it would make 
a good deal to Mr. Sparrow’s. 

Much ‘more important, though, is Mr. 
Sparrow’s play with Paragraph 151 of the 
Birkett Report. I do not know what the standards 
of scholarship at All Souls may be, but if the 
flagrant misquotation and distortion of the Com- 
mittee’s words of which Mr. Sparrow has been 
guilty do not fall a long-way below them, they 
must be disquietingly low. Here.is Mr. Sparrow's 
version : 

Paragraph 151 is explicit: ‘It is an inevitable 
consequence of tapping the telephone’ of a 
suspect, say the Committee, that ‘all messages 
to him, innocent or otherwise, are necessarily 
intercepted tee.’ This fits exactly what I call 
tapping, but cannot be made to fit what was 
done in Fox’s caSe.... 

It may come as a considerable surprise to many 
to learn that Mr. Sparrow has virtually made 
up the passage he ‘quotes’ from Paragraph 151 
(which is ‘explicit’). What he has done is to take 
the second half of one-sentente, precede it with 
the first half ef another (and later) sentence, 
juggle the punctuation. and. capitals and try it on. 
Here are the actual words of Paragraph 151; i 
have italicised the words used by Mr. Sparrow: 


. if it is said that when the telephone wires 
of a suspected criminal are tapped ail messages 


to him, innocent or otherwise, are necessarily 
intercepted too, it should be remembered that 
this is really no hardship at all to the innocent 
person. .. . This cannot properly be described 
as an interference with liberty; it is an inevitable 
consequence of tapping the telephone of the 
criminal; but it has no harmful results... . 
Comparison of what Paragraph 151 actually says 
with what Mr. Sparrow persuades it to say (in 
particular the Committee’s ‘if it is said’ rather 
alters the case; so far from the Committee putting 
this forward as their view, it is an hypothetical 
objection to which they are replying) makes one 
wonder what meaning Mr. Sparrow attaches to 
the word ‘explicit.’ 

It also makes nonsense of Mr. Sparrow’s claim 
that the Committee ruled out cases like Dr. Fox’s, 
since this claim depends on Mr. Sparrow’s very 
personal (to say the least) interpretation of Para- 
graph 151. And his reference to Paragraph 52 
of the Report is equally suspect. That the execu- 
tive power to intercept messages need not be 
invoked in cases such as Dr. Fox’s, Mr. Sparrow 
claims, is shown by this paragraph. Here, how- 
ever, is the paragraph in full: 

Hf, however, it should be thought that the 
power to intercept telephone messages was left 
in an uncertain state that was undesirable, it 
would be for Parliament to consider what steps 
ought to be taken to remove all) uncertainty if 
the practice is to continue. So far as letters and 
telegrams are concerned, the provisions of the 
Post Office Act of 1953 appear to have worked 
in practice without any difficulty. If it were 
thought necessary, a suitable amendment to that 
section of the Act of 1953 would remove doubts 
whether telephonic communication were in the 
same position as letters and telegrams. 

If this mild and largely legal-technical paragraph 
convinces Mr. Sparrow, as he claims it does, that 
no warrant is necessary for the police to behave 
as they did in Dr. Fox’s case, Mr. Sparrow is 
easily convinced. 

But what is important in this argument is not 
Mr. Sparrow's attempt to show that telephone- 
tapping is not telephone-tapping; as the Spectator 
said in replying to one of his letters, if the police 
are listening in to my _ telephone-conversativn 
without my knowing it, they are tapping, 
wherever they may be operating, and with what- 
ever device. The implications of Dr. Fox’s case, 
however, are more important. The first is that 
the tapping in Dr. Fox’s case may well be even 
more undesirable than in Mr. Marrinan’s. For 
in a casein which neither party to a conversation 
knows it is being tapped, the only distortion that 
can creep into the record is one caused by the 
incompetence, misundertsanding or dishonesty of 
the tappers. But where one party knows that the 
conversation is being tapped, all sorts of ‘lead- 
ing’ questions can be asked, which may well 
prompt apparently incriminating replies; it is easy 
enough to include allusions or references in 2 
conversation which would entirely escape third 
parties, but would provoke unique replies from 
a second party familiar with them. So that the 
‘hullabaloo’ and ‘mare’s~ nest’ aroused by this 
case of telephone-tapping is in a sense even more 
justified than that provoked in 1957, and the great 
public concern and alarm to which Mr. Gordon 
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. Walker referred is very well based. It may be 


said in passing that Mr. Sparrow’s charges against 
Mr. Gordon Walker, implying as they do that 
Mr. Gordon Walker has misunderstood the 
Birkett Committee’s Report, and that he did not 
know what the Committee meant by telephone- 
tapping (whereas Mr. Sparrow does), seem some- 
what weakened when one recalls that Mr. 
Gordon Walker was himself one of the three 
members of the Birkett Committee, and therefore 
presumably in a better position to know what 
they discussed and decided than Mr. Sparrow. 

The second implication of the affair may be 
illustrated by quoting some words which 
appeared in the Spectator after the publication 
of the Birkett Committee Report. On that occa- 
sion, Taper concluded his examination of the 
report like this: 

What makes the Home Secretary so sure that 
the only tapping which goes on does so under 
his warrant? This is, in some ways, the most 
frightening part of the whole affair; when the 
Security. Services, or the police, begin to regard 
themselves as above the law—or rather beside 
it... then indeed we have come a long way 
down the road to ruin. The Committee of Privy 
Councillors could have helped reverse our pro- 
gress along that road, by condemning telephone- 
tapping out of hand; they have not done so, pre- 
ferring the tiny gains the thing produces to the 
great losses. They will yet have cause to regret 
their book-keeping; and, what is worse, so will 
we. 


And Taper’s prophecy has come exactly and 
literally true. We do, most of us, have cause to 
regret the Birkett Committee’s refusal to con- 
demn telephone-tapping out of hand, and so does 
at least one member of it. Again, I am reminded 
of some of the dangerous and loose thinking coa- 
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“The Great Fortune deserves to be a best-seller 
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tained in the report; in Paragraph 151 (Urtext, 
not Sparrow, version) it is possible to note the 
declension from ‘the telephone wires of a sus- 
pected criminal’ to ‘the telephone of the criminal’ 
not a hundred words later, and this unsupported 
assumption that what was hitherto an hypothesis 
is now a fact is typical of too much thinking on 
matters like this. And Taper, in the same article, 
said: 

The innocent have a great deal to fear from 
wire-tapping; so have the guilty. They have 
to fear that inaccurately-transcribed and per- 
versely interpreted records of things they said 
casually and unthinkingly may be taken down 
and not given in evidence against them, merely 
being tucked away into some secret dossier along 
with other bits of tittle-tattle from informers, 
narks, grudge-fed loonies and plain, ordinary 
liars, perhaps resulting years later in the loss of 
a job or even worse. They have to fear, more- 
over, that there may come a time when there will 
again be a Home Secretary like Viscount Tenby 
or even Lord Kilmuir...and that then 
definitions may be stretched, precedents leaned 
upon, to damage still further the delicate fabric 
of constitutionalism. 

Is that not what has happened? In the House 
of Commons debate on this latest outbreak of 
tapping, Mr. Butler did exactly what Taper said 
he would. He stretched definitions, he leaned 
upon precedents; he tried to claim that he had 
no powers over the provincial police in these 
matters, that tapping was not tapping, but some- 
thing else, that the transcripts of the tapping were 
properly handed over to the General Medical 


Kenya and 


By T. R. M. 


R. PETER KOINANGE means a good deal 
more to the Kenya African elected mem- 
bers than simply a bargaining counter. If the 
African elected members hanker after him, and 
after Kenyatta, it is because they identify them 
not with Mau Mau but with the old spirit of 
Kenya Africanism, from the days of the Kikuyu 
separatist churches, independent schools and the 
Kikuyu Central Association of 1922. Europeans 
may see Koinange as a symbol of Mau Mau, 
but for most Africans he symbolises the aspira- 
tions of Kenyatta and Harry Thuku before 
European hostility and aversion divided them and 
drove their movement out of control into tragic 
and repugnant ways. ” 
Everyone, in fact, during last week’s wrangling 
was looking over his shoulder to Kenya quite 
‘as intently as towards the conference table in 
Lancaster House. The African elected members’ 
delegation contains two groups—the Kenya In- 
dependence Movement (Mboya) and the Kenya 
National Party (Muliro)—which are united over 
independence but not over all domestic isshes. 
No one member can count on undivided support 
from all Africans—not even Mboya, whose hold 
in some districts is uncertain. As a group they 
needed to demonstrate their absolute unity in 
London precisely because the two parties are 
brave and democratic enough to be prepared 
to find themselves opposing each other over 
domestic issues in the days ahead—and make nJ3 
secret of this. They needed also to enlist the 
confidence of the Kikuyu, the pioneers of pre- 





Council. And in all these tergiversations, Mr. 
Sparrow and a minority like him have supported 
the Government’s attitude. And that it is a 
minority I think is clear. Mr. Grimond, in the 
same debate, put it well: 

I am certain that, after the Report of the 
Committee of Privy Councillors and the 
Government’s response to it, the impression of 
those who have followed the matter has been 
twofold; first, that there was to be no telephone 
interception without a warrant; and, secondly, 
that the results so obtained were not to be 
handed over to quasi-judicial bodies. 

As it has turned out, we were mistaken. 

We were indeed. (And Mr. Grimond might have 
added that there was a third impression: that 
telephone-tapping should only be practised in 
cases of serious crime.) To sum up, for the very 
last time (for the Editor has assured me, on pain 
of having me commit suicide on his doorstep and 
haunt him for the rest of his life, that this 
correspondence is now closed), the Birkett Com- 
mittee laid down three clear provisions for the 
exercise of telephone-tapping. First, it should 
be used only in cases of serious crime; second, it 
should be done only under the express warrant 
of the Secretary of State; third, that transcripts 
should never be handed over to individuals o- 
bodies outside the public service. Each and every 
one of those safeguards was flagrantly violated 
in the present case. And nothing, it seems, is going 
to be done about it. Facilis descensus Averno, 
which, freely translated, means ‘we told you so.” 
BERNARD LEVIN 


the Kikuyu 


CREIGHTON 


Mau Mau Africanism, by a sign that their unique 
contribution is not overlooked by a delegation 
on which they are in a minority. The delegation 
is well aware of the danger of inter-tribal 
jealousies and disharmonies; there was more than 
mere tactical intransigence in their demand for 
Koinange. 

Mr. Blundell cannot have thought it mattered 
much where Koinange sat; but he must have 
known that his supporters in Kenya have diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between Africanism and 
Mau Mau terrorism. Blundell must feel that to 
make any sense of his presence at the conference 
or any use of its results for his cause afterwards 
he cannot afford to alienate a single follower. 
He must trim to please them, and this means 
trimming to the Right. It is enormously to Mr. 
Macleod’s credit that he was reluctant to give 
him room to trim far, and broke his predeces- 
sor’s habit of pandering to European prejudice. 

The New Kenya Party members’ strongest ob- 
jection at home to anything approaching recog- 
nition of Mr. Koinange is that it will intensify 
the rift between ‘loyalists’ and ‘Mau Mau sup- 
porters’ within the Kikuyu people, and alienate 
those Africans who sided with the Government 
in the emergency. But the loyalists, brave though 
some of them were, no more represented ths 
majority of the people than the Mau Mau did; 
and the need for their services in the future would 
postulate the continuation of an alien regime for 
them to be loyal to. The real rift among the 
Kikuyu, and all Kenya Africans today, is between 
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the few who were actively committed on either 
side in the emergency, and the many—especially 
younger people—who suffered bitterly from both, 
and who look forward to a future where such 
divisions will not occur. 

The ugly memories of the younger Africans 
emerge dramatically from accounts of their ex- 
periences, two of which, written down for me 
by young Kikuyu a year or two ago, may be 
considered representative : 


One evening Mr. Chuma has been telling us 
of the old peaceful days before Europeans 
came. I wondered whether they were really as 
happy and blessed as Mr. Chuma and my grand- 
father said. What of the enemy’s sharp spear 
and poisoned arrow? Perhaps they did not 
worry them at all. They had their own and 
could defend themselves, | wanted to hear it 
again from Mr. Chuma’s mouth. ‘Did you say 
you knew peace once, Mr. Chuma?’ He had 
no time to answer and I no need for his answer. 
The wicker door was rudely opened and in 
rushed an officer with a troop of my own people 
at his heels. We all stood automatically, 
fumbling for our papers. But they were not 
needed. Heavy blows rained on every part of 
our bodies. Children cried and shrieked as their 
mothers were beaten. Chicken, goats, sheep and 
cattle were killed to feed the men of war. We 
were all prisoners in our own land. Some of us 
have come back to the place of desolation, 
ragged and broken hearted. Others will never 
come back. Old Mr. Chuma will never come 
back. Perhaps he has found peace. As for us, 
the living, shall we ever find peace? 

Mau Mau, of course, was worse, as a secoad 
Kikuyu recalled: 

My parents and sisters were telling me about 
Jesus. I did not believe in him and they were 
bent on convincing me, when there was a loud 
knock at the door. My father opened, and to 
his great surprise my uncle stepped in. He was 
a notorious Mau Mau oath administrator. We 
were afraid. His words were few and to the 
point, He told us our days were numbered. ‘Take 
the oath now—or never. If you don’t you will 
be dead in a few minutes.” These words were 
not said in jest. I told my family to save their 
lives, but in vain. They would not renounce 
their faith in Jesus Christ. My uncle whistled 
and our little round hut was crowded with very 
rough and stinking men, armed to their ears, 
with long beards and shaggy hair. Their swords 
were long and their eyes were penetrating. They 
offered no hope of mercy. My uncle gave orders 
and there before my eyes my parents were 
hacked into pieces. My three sisters were 
dragged out of the hut—what became of them 
remained a mystery to me. 

The majority of the Kikuyu, and of all Kenya 
Africans, are neither ‘loyal’ to the British nor 
in favour of Mau Mau. How could they be? 
They want to enjoy freedom and opportunity, 
in peace and without violence. The objection to 
Mr. Koinange—even if he were an instigator of 
Mau Mau and not ‘a man of great vision,’ as 
John Gunther calls him—assumes a continuation 
of conflict between Europeans and Africans; but 
if the causes for conflict can be eliminated, only 
the lunatic fringe will desire to renew it. 

In this sense, the United Party and the ‘hard 
core’ Mau Mau join hands. What Mr. Bluside!l 
hopes to achieve is less clear; but he has the 
same opportunity as Mr. Todd in Rhodesia: to 
move much closer to the majority of Africans, 
taking such Europeans as will follow him; or 
to rely upon Europeans and go under. Nothing 
could be more encouraging than the evidence of 
the last ten days that the Colonial Secretary seems 
aware of this. 
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Our Man in Havana 


From PETER BENENSON 


FTER five and a quarter hours’ orating in front 
of TV cameras Fidel Castro pushed through 
the cheering crowds, still waiting at 3 a.m., to 
spend the rest of the night concluding his mono- 
jogue at a friend’s house. During the course of his 
TV appearance, which I was watching in the 
studio, he had formulated several new items of 
Government policy, to the surprise of his ministers 
present; expelled the Spanish Ambassador; and 
made the President of the Republic come to the 
microphone to confirm the expulsion there and 
then. 

Twenty days had passed since Castro’s last TV 
appearance—by his standards a long time—and 
the crowd that night expected ructions. The young 
revolutionaries are still craving for excitement, 
and Castro rarely fails to provide it. He has made 
his TY appearances the best show in town; 
Havana’s exotic floor-shows, claimed as the equals 
of Paris and Las Vegas, play to empty houses, yet 
it needs a great deal of influence (or bluff) to get 
a studio seat to watch Castro. 

Castro’s TV technique, apparently spontaneous, 
is probably skilfully contrived. The version which 
Juan Pablo de Lojendio, the expelled Spanish 
Ambassador, gave to the foreign press is that at 
1 a.m. he was sitting quietly at home watching the 
TV, when he saw Castro attacking him and his 
government. This, he said, so enraged him that he 
could not restrain himself from getting into his 
car, driving down to the studio, bursting on to the 
stage and demanding the right to reply. All this is 
factually correct; but what made such an urbane 
diplomat behave in a way so patently undiplo- 
matic? 

It may be a lawyer's taste for precedent, yet I 
have a shrewd suspicion that Lojendio was given 
a private ‘tip-off’ that he was going to be attacked 
by Castro on that programme; and that, if he 
asked, he would be offered a chance to reply. Six 
months ago the then President of the Republic lost 
his job in similar circumstances. Denouncing him 
ona TV programme, Castro virtually offered him 
the right of public reply; yet when the time came 
for President Urrutia to appear before the 
cameras, the crowd had become so enraged that 
he thought it wiser to hand in his resignation. 

Ironically, Lojendio’s exit from Havana is 
directly linked with President Eisenhower's recent 
entrance inte Madrid. Cuba’s long and bitter 
Struggle to win independence from Spain— 
achieved only sixty years ago—has produced a 
Strange love-hate relationship with the mother- 
country. Castro at the moment is pursuing a cal- 
culated anti-American-sugar-baron policy. But 
basically, the Americans are not unpopular; after 
all, they fought to give Cuba freedom, and they 
Spend a lot of tourist money. So Castro cleverly 
nailed the Spanish flag to the mast of anti- 
Americanism. Within eighteen hours of the ‘scene’ 
in the TV studio Havana was convulsed with 
demonstrations against the wicked American- 
Spanish plot to aid the Counter-Revolution. 

Castro uses the TV studios for virtually all his 
policy declarations. He has refused to hold elec- 
tions for the time being—and in its present mood 
Cuba certainly could not objectively express her 
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judgment by ballot. Deprived of a parliamentary 
platform, reaching out to the countryside for his 
supporters, Castro relies on TV and radio. Most 
parliaments have experienced scenes more 
reminiscent of a preparatory school than a senate; 
it would be presumptuous for those of us who live 
in ‘five-year-ballot-democracies’ to condemn the 
frenetic applause, the wild interventions from the 
crowd and the feeble attempts of the chairman 
(delightfully called ‘the Mediator’) to keep order. 

In Cuba, in fact, the TV studio has become the 
Areopagus of the nation. Several hundred people 
more than the hall can comfortably hold are regu- 
larly present while history is made. In a certain 
way their applause, their cat-calls and their 
silences influence those decisions. The studio 
audience, of course, consists almost wholly of 
revolutionaries, yet they are not the same people 
each time. Country folk come up specially for a 
Castro appearance, or those who deposit questions 
in advance make a point of being there to hear 
the answer. In this way Castro can not only feel 
the pulse of his own movement, but he can also 
speak personally to a far greater body of members 
than could ever be elected to an Assembly. Castro 
himself likes the parallel with Athens, but he is 
careful to add, ‘Yes, but Athens without the 
slaves.’ 

Agrarian reform plays the main part in Castro’s 
economic programme. All arable estates over 
1,000 acres and ranches over 1,600 acres are being 
redistributed by roving teams from the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform (INRA), which allow the 
owner to select the parcel of land which he wants 
to keep, and compensate him for the rest in 44 
per cent. twenty-year bonds. It is this rural re- 
distribution which has brought about the recent 
deterioration of relations between Cuba and the 
USA. Americans may complain now that Castro's 
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anti-Americanism has become intolerable, but 
they have known all along that Castro and his 
supporters are bitterly opposed to American 
“Banana Republicanism.’ During the first year of 
Castro’s power the US State Department—wisely 
guided by an excellent Ambassador, now recalled 
—was prepared to give Castro’s supporters the 
chance to grow hoarse shouting ‘anti-Yankee’ 
slogans. Now that the great American sugar 
plantation companies, with holdings in one case 
running to 210,000 acres, are threatened with 
immediate redistribution, State Department policy 
has changed. The Sugar Barons have been to 
work in the lobbies of Congress. 

The new attitude of the State Department 
(shades of Egypt in 1956) is to sit back and wait 
until Castro is engulfed by the whirlpool of 
economic chaos. This expectation is likely to prove 
even falser than the belief that Nasser would 
collapse once the Suez Canal had been national- 
ised. Cuba, although largely dependent on the 
sugar crop, is a rich agricultural island with the 
world’s best tobacco. Even if the USA stops paying 
its regular sugar subsidy of 4 cents above world 
prices, Cuba should not find it impossible to make 
ends meet. 

Dr. Ernesto Guevara, Castro’s comrade-in- 
arms, and now President of the National Bank and 
virtual economic ‘dictator,’ is an extremely re- 
sourceful economist, with an appetite for public 
ownership whetted by the rising difficulties of 
private enterprise. He claims that the situation is 
in hand. But, in the last analysis, Castro’s power 
to resist economically depends, like Nasser’s, on 
the immense enthusiasm and unexpected staying 
power of a freshly emancipated people. The US 
policy of recalling their Ambassador and threaten- 
ing to reduce the sugar import quota will only 
increase Castro’s hold on his people, and give him 
the welcome chance to blame inevitable ‘austerity’ 
on Washington. Dulles insured Nasser’s life in 
1956; Herter is now building Fidel Castro a plat- 
form which could lift him high over the world’s 
under-nourished peasantry. 
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THE 
WORLD’S 
MOST 
EXCITING 
CITIES 


Recently, for THE SUNDAY Times Ian 
Fleming, creator of James Bond, 
visited some of the most exciting cities 
in the world. He made for those parts 
of them which an expert thriller writer 
seeks as his local colour. He met 
thieves, mobsters, prostitutes, mur- 
derers. He gambled — and won - against 
the big Syndicates in Las Vegas. In 
Chicago he met associates of the gang 
which killed the ‘terrible’ Roger Touhy. 








In Hongkong he discovered the world | 


of Suzie Wong; in Macao, the fabulous 
traffic in smuggled gold and opium. 
Now Ian Fleming writes about it all; 


and his insatiable curiosity and imagi- | 


native pen have helped him produce a 
series of articles that outpace the con- 
ventional travelogue as the jet plane 
‘outpaces the tram. On Sunday Ian 
Fleming begins them — in 
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From the Other Shore 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


WOULD like to make some comments on 
Bernard Levin’s interesting and enlightened 
analysis of the present outbreak of anti-Semitism 
in Germany, as it were, from the other shore. It is 
true, thank goodness, that the new armed forces 
are unpolitical, include no Nazis and are con- 
trolled by civilians; but these facts have a reverse 
side. The nationalists—not the same thing as the 


| ex-Nazis; a larger and vaguer group—reject these 


armed forces and refer to them as ‘NATO mer- 
cenaries, ‘the foreigners’ army’ and suchlike 
phrases. It is an example of the dangerous cleav- 
age of public feeling on subjects, in this case 
national defence, which are generally supposed to 
be common ground to all parties and classes. 

The outcry from abroad (however natural) 
against the new German army encourages this 
split; the nationalists are convinced that Germany 
will never be really accepted and they argue that 
therefore she must always be an outsider in 
Europe. And in fact a country the size of Federal 
Germany with a long land border in common 
with a hostile Power must have an army—an army 
would inevitably grow up secretly if it were not 
organised openly and in the framework of an 
Alliance, as happened after the First World War; 
not in the secret, Russian-helped planning of von 
Seeckt, but in the bands of disaffected young men 
who kept sporadic fighting going until well into 
the Twenties in Poland, East Prussia and the 
Baltic, and who drifted back to form the back- 
bone of the SA and SS. The survivors, now elderly, 
hate the NATO army, for its success means the 
last hope of a return for their kind is gone. 

Not only do we need a German contribution to 
Western defence, however much we may deplore 
that fact; but alliance is our best bet in the 
military field to avoid a secret renewal of mili- 
tarism in Central Europe. Sixty years of propa- 
ganda against Germany, justified and unjustified, 
true and false, has made it almost impossible to 
talk sense on the subject of a German army; 
except for sex there is probably more ignorant 
and subjective rubbish talked proportionately 
about the German army than any other subject 
of popular debate. For the fact is, until tigers 
coo like doves, European States must have armies 
and a German army controlled by civil servants 
and contained in an alliance is the best kind of 
army to have. The alternative—suggested by the 
rabid anti-Germans, whose dubious arguments 


| sometimes sound just like those of their enemies 


the Nazis turned backwards—is that Western 
Europe should be defended at the Rhine; in 
present circumstances one only has to state this 
proposition to see its absurdity. 

Mr. Levin would like to see student duelling 
and all other Germanic customs and myths swept 
away. But the roots of German folk-culture can 
no more be abolished than King Arthur can be; 
and it would be a most dangerous thing to do if 
it were possible. One of the things that went wrong 
with the Germans, in the lateness and violence of 
their nationalism, was the loss of their spiritual 
roots. These cultural roots need to be wrested 
out of the hands of the nationalists who have 
succeeded in making them their own, more 
poisonously but similarly to the way old-fashioned 
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Tories claim the ancient traditions of Britain as 
a vested interest of their own. But one cannot 
blame Wagner for the use the nationalists put his 
music to nor find less pleasure in beer or The 
Merry Widow because they were taken up ideolo- 
gically by one special ex-corporal among thou- 
sands of harmless ex-corporals. Student duelling 
was corrupted into the symbol of nationalist 
students; to lose its corruption the Mensur needs 
not the complete outrooting which would make 
it legendary, but the shrugging half-smile which 
the violences of youth deserve. 

Mr. Levin is on less firm ground when he 
demands wholesale purges of the administration 
and police, etc. Wholesale purges would have the 
effects of reducing administrative efficiency to a 
level where public unrest might develop and of 
creating a class of disaffected out-of-works. Both 
precisely effects to be avoided. In nearly all cases 
teachers, police officers and lawyers would toe 
the official line if they knew that Right-wing 
deviations from the Constitution would be as 
sternly dealt with as Left-wing deviations are now. 
Where a real purge could be effective, and is 
needed, is in the training professions—the police 
training units, teachers’ colleges, senior university 
posts, legal schools. In these places ex-Nazis can 
and do cause much_harm; directly in their in- 
fluence on students and indirectly in advancing 
those who think as they do, or who toady to them 
by copying them. (When I sugges that large 
purges Ought not to be undertaken, I am, of 
course, not referring to persons in office or official 
jobs who committed definite crimes or are even 
accused of doing so. They should go, and swiftly.) 

Radical new legislation is not needed. Some 
alteration is needed to the laws against insulting 
behaviour, protection of young people and so on, 
to strengthen them; but the main need is for firm 
and consistent enforcement of the laws already on 
the statute books. The frighteningly unpleasant 
people who run some of the youth groups, for 
instance, could be dealt with now under the Law 
for Protection of the Young; and without new 
legislation, for they are clearly unfitted to mix 
with young people on simple moral grounds. This 
side of juvenile activity needs to be taken as 
seriously as films and alcohol now are. As for a 
law to protect special groups or minorities, it 
would be much to be deplored. Besides making 
the Jews more conspicuous than they are at 
present, and increasing the tendency to relegate 
them to a corner of their own, such a law would 
inevitably be used in moments of unrest against 
political opponents. And politics are rough 
enough in this country without making it easier 
for politicians to be legally dishonourable. 

Finally, if I may make a quite personal com- 
ment—I do not for a moment forget or forgive the 
things which happened here under Hitler, and 
would not do so if I had the right to forgive other 
peoples’ injuries for them. But blind hostility to 
all Germans is only going to play into the hands 
of the rabid nationalists. The Germans must clear 
up this mess now while it is still in its present 
rather ridiculous form of rebirth; it can only 
weaken their efforts to condemn them wholesale 
as outlaws. 
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Public Ownership Robin Marris, Ronald S. Mallone 


Cheap Literature J. M. Feehan 
LCC ‘Oligarchy’ Hugh Jenkins 
The British Students’ Orchestra A Student 
Round Robin Phyllis Bottome 
Critical Quarterly A, E. Dyson 
Scoitish Poetry Tom Scott 


Sydney Goodsir Smith 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Sir,—As you know, I do not exactly belong to the 
school of radical thought represented by Mr. Michael 
Foot, but surely the position at the end of your 
exchange with him last week is that you are lying on 
the floor, the referee is counting, and Mr. Foot is 
standing in his corner waiting to see if you can get 
up? I would like to ask you to have another try, if 
only in the hope of discovering, for the first time, your 
real political philosophy. Mr. Foot, characteristically, 
flung some wild punches, but in intellectual debate 
even more than in boxing, countering your opponent’s 
bad blows is no answer to his good ones, The con- 
fusion of your last paragraph (in ‘What's Left?’) 
particularly filled me with despair: ‘Crichel Down’ is 


about as relevant to the question of land nationalisa- 


tion as telephone tapping. 

If you say that ‘ownership’ is irrelevant because 
the concept of ‘public’ ownership is meaningless, I 
am with you, but if by ownership you mean econo- 
mic control, and you believe that is irrelevant, Mr. 
Foot is quite justified in calling you naive. The point 
at issue is whether land nationalisation is a necessary 
condition of effective town and country planning, not 
whether it is a sufficient one; and the experience of 
the last ten years suggests it may well indeed be a 
necessary condition. 

It is not a coincidence that socialist views, overt 
or implied, are much more prevalent among leading 
architects and town planners than among the profes- 
sional middle classes generally: the comparison be- 
tween the works of private developers, as may be 
seen for example in the City, and the works of public 


authorities, as may be seen in schools and in the New . 


Towns, speaks for itself. What say you?—Yours 
faithfully, 


ROBIN MARRIS 
Salt Hill, Grantchester 


[This letter is referred to in a leading article on 
page 128.—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


Sir,—The Spectator has every right to attack Social- 
ism, to attack public ownership, to attack the form 
of nationalisation in Britain from 1945 to 1960; and 
I should agree heartily with many of the criticisms 
of British nationalisation. It has no right, however, to 
label all members of the Labour Party (to which I 
have never belonged and for which I should not vote) 
as Socialists, 

Economically, Socialism means common ownership 
of the major resources of a community, such as land, 
oil, steel, etc., and the production and distribution 
of these for the benefit of all. That belief need not 
entail bureaucracy which, like the Spectator, 1 
abominate. Nor need it involve—as British national- 
isation does—perpetually paying interest in eternal 
compensation to those who owned shares in railways, 
coal, etc., in 1945. 

Industry and transport should be organised for the 
service of the community, not necessarily to make 
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financial profit. (Those who required armed forces 
demand efficiency from them, not monetary profit.) 
What matters about the railways, primarily, is that 
they should transport’ us safely, comfortably and 
swiftly and that those who work on them should be 
paid living wages. 

Clearly, public ownership should be planned with 
the interests of consumers and individual liberty safe- 
guarded, and not set up hurriedly. With unprepared- 
ness, one can expect over-centralisation, and no 
attempt to give workers a sense of pride and service 
and a share in control. 

Finally, your weekly should not give the appear- 
ance of assuming that those who believe in common 
or public ownership are (or ought to be) Marxist. With 
many of us, our desire for common ownership for 
the service of mankind—not of sections of the nation 
—s inspired, as is our opposition to all war, by faith 
in Christian principles.—Y ours faithfully, 

RONALD S. MALLONE 


141 Woolacombe Road, SE3 


CHEAP LITERATURE 


Sir,—Professor McConnell’s letter in your issue of 
January 15 is somewhat misleading. There was, in 
fact, no test case. A test case presumes that a defence 
is entered into and no defence was put up in the case 
to which the Professor refers. My firm was prosecuted 
a little over a year ago for failing to supply the British 
libraries with certain books. We allowed this to 
happen because it was necessary for us, in view 
of future contemplated action, to establish two very 
important points, viz. (a) that the argument that the 
libraries required these books for the purpose of 
scholarship was pure nonsense, and (b) that legally 
it was the State and not the libraries who were com- 
pulsorily acquiring our property. We pleaded guilty 
and a small fine was imposed but we succeeded in 
establishing our points. With regard to (a) one of the 
books in question was called Laughter Unlimited and 
consisted of jokes told over the radio by a very 
famous Irish entertainer, ‘Din Joe.’ The entire 
machinery of two Governments was put into action 
to have us prosecuted so that the dons and students 
of Oxford and Cambridge might burst their sides 
with laughter at ‘Din Joe’s’ jokes! Indeed, we were 
all somewhat disappointed when ‘Din Joe’ did not 
receive a degree honoris causa for this great work of 
scholarship which was so avidly sought after by these 
universities! 

With regard to (b) it was the State who actually 
prosecuted us and not the libraries. It was most 
important for us to establish this point since it 
opened the way for us to test the validity of the Act 
in the Supreme Court. According to the Irish Consti- 
tution, the State may not compulsorily acquire the 
private property of any citizen except where this is 
necessitated by the principles of social justice and in 
the common good. I do not think that anybody could 
argue that the principles of social justice are served 
by forcing citizens to part with their private property 
without compensation, and it is very difficult to see 
how the common good of the Irish people is served 
by our having to give our books to British libraries. 
It may be answered that there is a reciprocal arrange- 
ment whereby Trinity College receives free books 
from British publishers. That may be so, but can one 
so easily say that the common good of the Irish 
people and the common good of Trinity College are 
one and the same thing? I do not think so. Trinity 
College absolutely refuses to loan the free books they 
get to any of the other Irish universities. If a student 
in Cork, for example, wants to consult one of these 
books he has to travel up to Dublin, with the conse- 
quent rail and hotel expenses, so that it would, in fact, 
be much cheaper for him to buy the book concerned. 
These books are only available to a small section of 
the community who live in Dublin and who may be 
permitted to enter the portals of Trinity College. This 
is hardly the common good of the Irish people as a 
whole. 

It was our intention, therefore, to test the validity 
of the Act in the light of the Constitution, but we 
were advised that the Government were contemplat- 
ing changing the Act. We arranged to have a number 
of questions asked in Dail Eireann on this point and 
the Minister in question confirmed publicly that the 
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Government were re-examining the whole question 
of free books to libraries. It remains for us now to 
await the outcome of this examination. It would be 
a grave mistake for anyone to assume that the matter 
has been tested and is closed. We do not propose to 
let this matter rest until the entire section of this 
Act is wiped from the Statute Book. 

I should remark that the operation of this Act can 
cost us up to £300 per annum. May I ask Professor 
McConnell if he is prepared to give away £300 per 
annum of his private money for the benefit of some 
foreign library? If so, I can gladly give him the 
names of some very deserving ones.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

J. M. FEEHAN 


The Mercier Press Ltd., 
17 Drawbridge Street, Cork 


LCC ‘OLIGARCHY’ 


Sir,—I do not retract a word of the appreciation of 
the virtues of the ‘oligarchy’ at County Hall which I 
included in a critical letter you published a year ago. 
On the contrary, the equally critical report which 
Mr. Levin generously quoted in your last issue refers 
also to the LCC’s fine patronage of the arts, to the 
vital role played by Sir Isaac Hayward and his col- 
leagues in the saving of the Sadler’s Wells Opera, and 
to the decision to reserve the finest site in London for 
the National Theatre and to hold it for ten years 
against all-comers. The report adds: 

‘The LCC has done and is still doing really wonder- 
ful work. I admire very greatly, not only the past 
record but also the present-devotion of many good 
comrades with whom I take the liberty of respectful 
but firm disagreement. If the LCC had been governed 
by Tories for the past twenty-five years every citizen 
of London would be the poorer. Fewer people would 
be housed and they would be worse housed; children 
would be less well educated in poorer schools; at every 
point the level of urban life in the capital would be 
lowered. The LCC has begun to set a pattern for the 
future. With many slips and hampered all along the 
line by the Tory Government and by the very nature 
of the acquisitive society in which we live, the LCC is 
fumbling towards the idea that it is the duty of a city 
to make itself beautiful; to make itself a pleasant 
place for its people to live in and an attractive place 
for the world to visit.’ 

But a party which has been in power for many 
years, without the stimulus of a quality opposition, 
tends to become rigid, especially if the leadership is 
unchanged over a long period. I am concerned to 
expose what is bad, only so as to remove some of the 
impediments to still greater good.—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH JENKINS 


75 Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road, SW15 


THE BRITISH STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 


Sir,—No doubt Sir Thomas Armstrong pays great 
attention to what his students tell him. He is their 
Principal, however, and he cannot seriously suppose 
that no more outspoken criticism is voiced by 
students. 

As a student at one of the colleges, who went to 
Vienna with the British Students’ Orchestra, I would 
like to draw attention to a point so far ignored in this 
correspondence. 

Of course we did not assemble under Mr. Del Mar 
a few days before leaving for Vienna completely lack- 
ing in orchestra experience. But what Sir Thomas 
ignores, or perhaps does not know, is that orchestral 
students seek and find their experience in evening 
orchestras outside the colleges, frequently paying to 
do so. By contrast, most students of my acquaintance 
would go out of their way to avoid the enervating 
boredom and sense of waste generated by ‘the weekly 
trudge . . . which passes for rehearsal’ at the colleges. 
Orchestral technique can ouly be gained through 
rehearsals with inspired or at least enthusiastic and 
painstaking conductors, whatever the technical 
standards of the players. 

To air one of the commonest of student grievances, 
why, oh, why must we always have the same con- 
ductor? Is ‘this sound orchestral training? In my 
particular orchestra we do not think highly of our 
conductor. We may not, indeed, be infallible, not 
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even the youngest of us; but were Toscanini himself 
our regular conductor, surely an occasional change 
would do no harm? 

For obvious reasons 1 would be grateful if you 
would not publish my name and address.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A STUDENT 
Name and address supplied 


ROUND ROBIN 


Sir,—Would it not have been more courteous as well 
as more fair minded to have telephoned to ask for 
information on the Writers’ Declaration against 
Racial Discrimination before rather than after Ber- 
nard Levin wrote his irresponsible attack upon it? 

The origin of the Declaration is as follows: Dr. 
Little, Professor of Social Anthropology at Edin- 
burgh University, wrote to ask if I could not collect 
the signatures of as many British writers as possible 
for the purpose of such a Declaration. Canon Collins 
then offered to launch the Declaration at a Christian 
Action meeting, where he hoped Mr. Norman Manley, 
the Prime Minister of Jamaica, would speak for us, 
Unfortunately Mr. Manley had to postpone coming 
to England for so long, because of his commitments 
as Prime Minister, that we: decided to launch the 
Declaration through The Times at Christmas instead. 

The Declaration was written, at my invitation, by 
R. C. Church; but one or two sentences had to be 
enlarged or omitted to suit some of our more agnostic 
thinkers who wanted to sign the Declaration but 
could not do so if it expressed any dogmatic signifi- 
cance. I think these slight changes did interfere with 
the beautiful felicity of R. C. Church’s prose, but not 
with its lucidity or its purpose. 

Bertrand Russell, W. H. Auden and other masters 
of our English language, found no fault with the 
Declaration as it stands, so perhaps we may overlook 
Mr. Levin’s strictures. 

I would point out to him that the Magna Carta is 
one.of the three great landmarks of our dignity as 
human beings, the other two being the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Bill of Rights. We said in this 
Declaration that we wished to see these rights 
extended not only to ourselves but to all other human 
beings. 

Dr. Little urged the use of the quotation from 
Unesco as the scientific evidence against discrimina- 
tion stated in scientific terms. 

It is deplorable that there were spelling mistakes 
and wrong titles in some of the names and addresses 
of the signatories. These are the slips of an over- 
worked secretary in the office of Christian Action 
at Christmas time, when this office must have been 
overwhelmed with details of the Nuclear Demonstra- 
tion. For the same reason Canon Collins, who was 
conducting the march, was unable to overlook per- 
sonally the list of authors before it reached The Times 
office, where, I understand, with kindness and 
courtesy, the most prominent of these errors were cor- 
rected. 

I am wholly responsible for the list of authors’ 
signatures and very proud of it. All who asked to see 
the list before signing the Declaration, had the list 
sent to them, and none of the writers objected to any 
of the signatures. I can assure Mr. Levin that none 
of the authors who signed this document did so in 
any perfunctory way. On the contrary, each of these 
busy writers answered my appeal fully and carefully. 
Some wrote several times. Three reconsidered théir 
first decisions not to sign. Even those few who refused 
to sign, wrote to express their general sympathy with 
the cause, and courteously gave their full reasons 
against signing, often suggesting further alterations 
in the Declaration so that it might enable them to 
sign. 

May I point out to Mr. Levin that although he 
may not know who Lewis Way is, those interested 
in philosophy will certainly remember Mr. Way’s very 
well-reviewed Man's Quest for Significance; and those 
whose interest is in psychology will certainly not have 
forgotten Adler's Place in Psychology and the recently 
published Adler Pelican. 

Neither Canon Collins nor I myself are, of course, 
responsible for any of our authors’ opinions except 
the one they expressed by signing the Declaration. 

If my friend Colin Wilson, whose three stimulating 
books—each one an improvement upon the last—Mr. 
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Levin may also have overlooked, should have shown 
any support for the meanest of Hitler’s copycats, 
Oswald Mosley, I can only hope that time, which is on 
the side of all young authors, will soon obliterate his 
fall from grace. It is an added. comfort to remember 
that, if he should try to corrupt his many readers, 
his publisher is Victor Gollancz.—Yours faithfully, 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


‘Little Greenly,’ 95 South End Road, NW3 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘My original complaint 
against the Declaration and the manner of its pre- 
paration sprang, as I made clear, from approval of 
its aim—a protest against racial discrimination. But 
| doubted—and doubt even more now—whether this 
kind of windy platitudinising does any good, or even 
avoids doing harm. I wondered at the time whether 
the signatories had read Magna Carta lately, and 
Miss Bottome now. confirms that she, at any rate, 
has not; the only mention of race in that document 
is a clause diddling Jews out of their legal rights 
as creditors. I was not. objecting to the sentiments 
expressed in the quotation from Unesco, but to the 
iNiterate jargon in which they were couched. I now 
know who Mr. Lewis Way is, but since the original 
documents referred to Mr. Louis Way I may be par- 
doned for my error, —Kditor, Spectator.] 





CRITICAL QUARTERLY 


Sir,— The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
teeth of the children are set on edge. . . .” The second 
and third generation of Scrutineers (to continue in 
scriptural vein, and assuming that your reviewer John 
Coleman aspires to be one of them) bear perfect wit- 
ness to this. 

Mr. Coleman complains about the Critical Quar- 
terly, as one might expect, because it is insufficiently 
morose in its dealings with living writers, and because 
its insights fall short of those of F. R. Leavis at hi3 
best. Leavis is a critic for whom I have much ad- 
miration (what serious reader these days has not?), 
yet I can think of no one of similar talents who has 
wasted more space and energy scolding, who has 
offered a larger number of dubious judgments cn 
major writers, who has twisted his native language 
into odder shapes and who has given birth to a more 
gloomily Olympian breed of lesser followers. 

Those trained in the Scrutiny tradition often think, 
it seems, that one has only to take over Leavis’s atti- 
tudes, prejiidices and naunces of disapproval en bloc 
to see through everything written in the past thirty 
years and to inherit the ‘cutting edge’ of a routine and 
ubiquitous contempt. It is against arrogance of this 
kind that the Critical Quarterly is prepared to stand: 
not with indiscriminate good will to all men (no vows 
of loving kindness have been taken), but in the belief 
that the critic’s responsibility to modern writers is 
rather more than that of scotching them on prin- 
ciple. 

When Mr. Coleman, commenting on this view 
as it appears in my co-editor’s editorial, says, ‘The 
implications of this seem to be that we can expect 

. more self-convincing deployments of the full 
critical vocabulary of commendation for the insig- 
nificantly contemporary,’ he not only casts doubts 
on his own fitness as a guardian of the ‘cutting edge,’ 
but also ‘betrays’ (it is a Leavis word) his assump- 
tions about: modern literature all too clearly.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. E, DYSON 
The Critical Quarterly 


University College, Bangor, North Wales 


[John Coleman writes: ‘Mr. Dyson depreciates the 
work of Dr. Leavis through a series of misrepresen- 
tations, goes on (0 conjure up a group of 
“Scrutineers,” or bogeymen, who have taken over 
“Leavis’s attitudes, prejudices and nuances en bloc’: 
and then enrols me in their imaginary ranks. Not 
surprisingly, this freshly contexted “me” is available 
for Mr. Dyson’s condemnation. 

All I hoped I had suggested was this. Mr. Cox’s 
statement of policy, that “The Critical Quarterly will 
publish few articles which prove that some writer is a 
failure,” seemed to me to carry a note of almost 
defiant quixotry (decently conducted inquiries into 
why some writing is bad surely have their place in any 
“critical” quarterly, especially when—and would Mr. 
Dyson seriously deny this?—so much contemporary 
writing is bad); and the articles under review con- 
tained ample confirmation of the perils of such willed 
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generosity, notably a study of Look Back In Anger 
that found room for solemn irrelevancies of this 
order: “Jimmy Porter, however, if a Hamlet figure 
in some respects, has less basic nobility of mind 
...” etc. It shouldn’t be necessary, but perhaps | 
had better add that “the insignificantly contemporary” 
referred to a part of modern writing and not the 
whole. I know of no “principle” on which to scotch 
modern writers. The lack I notably registered in my 
review of The Critical Quarterly was not of morose- 
ness, but iiveliness.—Editor, Spectator.] 


SCOTTISH POETRY 


Sir,—Recent reviews of Honour’d Shade, Mr. David 
Craig’s in the Spectator being among them, makes it 
necessary to raise the question of qualifications in a 
reviewer with regard to the subject of the review: in 
this case Scottish poetry. 

I know that Mr. Craig, unlike certain other re- 
viewers, is qualified generally to deal with Scottish 
literature by his interest and experience in and of the 
subject, together with his academic qualifications in 
English Literature (a qualification which, by itself, 
gives nobody any right to set up as a critic of Scottish 
or any other literature), and this is sufficiently 
manifest in his work, unlike that of certain other 
reviewers. 

Even at this level, I question whether his 
qualification is adequate, because of his lack of 
Gaelic. Without a good knowledge of Gaelic no man 
can expect to be taken seriously on the subject of 
Scottish literature. I myself, despite over twenty years’ 
study of the contribution to Scottish literature, plus 
my academic training in English Language and 
Literature, am not qualified in the full sense to 
criticise Scottish literature because of my deficiency 
in Gaelic. But Mr. Craig seems to disqualify himself 
in another and more serious way: he is not really 
interested in poetry at all, but in fiction, as he states. 
Surely a man who has no faith in poetry today is the 
last man who should criticise it professionally? 
What amelioration of the art can he expect to 
achieve? — Yours faithfully, 

TOM SCOTT 
12 St. Vincent Street, Edinburgh 


* 


Sir,—Mr. David Craig in his somewhat hermetic 
review of the Scottish anthology, Honour'’d Shade, 
is not perceptive enough. He quotes from a poem of 
mine: 

Beggar up and ither beggar doun 

Yea tis aye the same, tis I maun aye brak 

a ee 

and says, ‘the effect is owed to Yeats’: 

A beggar upon horseback lashes a beggar on 


/. Se 
‘Ireland shall get her freedom and you still 
break stone.’ 
I must claim priority in this discovery. Alas, Mr. 
Craig has understood the paraphrase correctly, but 
has not noticed the (I should have thought) evident 
acknowledgement to the great Irish bard in ‘Yea tis 
aye the same . . .. He should take to heart Gavin 
Douglas’s advice to critics : 
Considdir it warlie, reid oftair than anis; 
Weill at ane blink slee poetry nocht tane is. 
With regard to all this, J find it a bit odd that Mr. 
Craig picks out this particular poem of mine as being 
successful in letting ‘the particular feelings of the 
modern man show through’ the poetic diction—what- 
ever on earth all that means. But what about that 
modern old horseman—or the beggars for that 
matter? 

His last crack in this woozy kind of review is 
super flannel: ‘Poetry is now a backwater; the main- 
stream is fiction.. What about ‘Art is now a back- 
water; the mainstream is industry,’ or ‘History is now 
a backwater; the mainstream is physics,’ or ‘Truth is 
now a backwater; the mainstream is lies,’ or ‘elephants 
are now the backwater; the mainstream is man’—or 
‘Smith is now a backwater; the mainstream is Craig’ 
—or any other windy old crap?—Yours faithfully, 

SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH 


PS.—Will you ask him how an itch mars? (15 lines 
from bottom). 


27 Dundas Street, Edinburgh 3 
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The Literary Gang 


By 


THINGS are really beginning to 
move at last in the egg-bound 
world of London opera, Edipus 
Rex has become all the rage 
with the musical public; after a 
thin second night the rush of 
demands for tickets, stimulated 
by the Sunday papers and by 
the extract shown on the BBC’s Monitor pro- 
gramme, seems to have astonished as much as 
it delighted the Sadler’s Wells box office, and the 
management must be kicking itself for not having 
arranged more than five performances. 

It is true that public opinion had been softened 
up by a careful propaganda campaign in the press 
as well'as by Stravinsky’s own appearance as con- 
ductor in a much-heralded concert performance 
of the work; and in all the raving and rapture that 
now surround it there is, as the old gang doubtless 
do not fail.to point out, a powerful element of 
snobbery, Stravinsky now being the OK name. 
But this should not worry us. Most new things in 
art—and in the London of 1960 Edipus is new— 
have to be artificially fashionable before they can 
be genuinely popular: it is an evolution of taste 
that most people, critics included, must go through 
(I confess I can only now say that I honestly like 
the music of Edipus, as opposed merely to being 
—like the fumbling Scotsman in Peter Sellers’s 
skit on the Critics—‘strangely impressed’). All we 
need are more performances; and these we will 
surely get, now that the public has shown itself 
so hearteningly ready to pay for them. If Sadler’s 
Wells, having allowed Bluebeard’s Castle and its 
far from lively production a very decent innings, 
will now drop it from the double bill and give us 
A Soldier’s Tale instead, so much the better 

But Cdipus, however fresh it sounds, was 
written more than thirty years ago. Several things 
have got to happen before the tradition of native 
British opera can properly be said to be 
out of its cradle; and one of them is the creation 
of practical means by which contemporary 
English ‘composefs and, even more important, 
librettists can afford to experiment and learn, from 
their own errors, to write for the opera house— 
in other words, an opera workshop. There is a 
plan afoot for the New Opera Company to set up 
such a workshop with regular Sunday evening per- 
formances at Sadler’s Wells. 

At present the rarity of the occasional new and 
offbeat opera exposes its weaknesses to a quite 
disproportionate concentration of critical fire, 
while at the same time without the well-tried 
procedures and facilities of a workshop to fall back 
on it is apt to be performed in a makeshift and 
inadequate manner; isolated, with the heaviest 
guns trained on it, it is blasted off the face of the 
earth. Thomas Eastwood’s chamber opera Chris- 
topher Sly, which was given a single performance 
at the Royal Court last Sunday evening, has had a 
scornful press; and it would be hard to maintain 
that Sunday’s show made for a very stimulating 
evening. In a well-established operatic tradition 
this would not have mattered so much; and the 
performance would certainly have done greater 
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justice to the merits of the work. As it was, the 
cheap and labour-saving idea of a dramatised con- 
cert performance, with the twelve-piece English 
Opera Group Orchestra and the conductor (Harry 
Newstone) ensconced on one side of the empty 
stage and the singers, in modern dress, occupying 
the other, with nothing in the way of props beyond 
a bed and a mobile door, seemed in practice a 
stale and embarrassing piece of gimmickery, and 
the selfconscious, desperately vigorous antics of 
the characters in Colin Graham’s production as 
professionally convincing as a rectory drawing- 
room charade. Yet Mr. Graham has shown that, 
given reasonable conditions to work in, he can 
contrive imaginative and effective productions; 
and his cast, including Forbes Robinson, Kevin 
Miller, Jacqueline Delman and April Cantelo, was 
above the average English level of talent and 
intelligence. 


The music of Christopher Sly is eclectic and 
lacks (I would say after one hearing) a distinctive 
personal style; some of it is ‘wrong-note music,’ a 
dressing in which the dash of vinegar has been 
added as an afterthought and is not mixed in 
with the rest. But it has comic pace if not comic 
invention, fluency, and a slight but genuine 
lyricism. It does not suggest that Mr. Eastwood 
is wasting his time in trying to compose operas. 
But a comparison with the three one-act American 
operas produced at the Royal Court one Sunday 
last summer is damaging; it was neither the music 
of Lukas Foss, Meyer. Kupferman and Douglas 
Moore nor the inherent quality of the English 
singers involved that made these works enor- 
mously superior as theatre, as opera, as entertain- 
ment, but their practised librettos and thoroughly 
experienced and competent American producer; 
and this flows directly from the fact that America, 
where there are now more performances of con- 
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temporary than of ‘repertory’ operas, is a country 


with a native opera tradition way ahead of our 
own. 

The stumbling block that lays Christopher Sly 
in the dust is the libretto by Ronald Duncan, a 
slick, stuck-up piece of work that is much too 
full of itself to notice its lack of parts. It is not 
merely that Mr. Duncan’s self-styled modern 
English is distended with such well-known 
vernacularisms as ‘lascivious lout,’ a phrase which 
sits particularly well on the lips of a chauffeur. The 
real error of judgment, and an example of the 
crank-sided state of English libretto-writing—a 
poor ha’porth of operatic skill for an intolerable 
deal of literary affectation—is his choice of 
dramatic model: not Shakespeare’s Shrew, which 
would be much too jejune and obvious, but the 
pre-Shakespearean text that lies behind it, ‘A 
Pleasant Conceited Historie called The Taming 
of a Shrew,’ in which the character of Sly, instead 
of being quietly dropped as soon as it has served 
its dramatic purpose, intrudes continually on the 
play within a play. This is. an irritation; and Mr. 
Duncan has inflamed it by putting coherent and 
articulate speeches into Sly’s mouth, in ignorance 
of the rudimentary fact that his part in the action 
is only acceptable and plausible on the assumption 
that he is brutish and drunk enough to swallow 
the trick played on him—hence Shakespeare’s 
making him a tinker, instead of the superior 
‘innkeeper’ of the Conceited version. 

Inept librettos have bedevilled the first fifteen 
years of our operatic revival. Consider Britten's 
librettos since Peter Grimes: Mr. Duncan’s pom- 
pous Lucretia, Eric Crozier’s fundamentally 
anti-operatic, wretchedly homespun Herring; 
even The Turn of the Screw is, with its Yeatsian 
‘ceremony of innocence’ and its disastrously 
self-conscious reminiscence of the gender rhyme 
in the last scene, not untainted by the cor- 
rupting touch of the literary gang. English opera 


‘must be freed from that contact and joined 


to a tradition of libretto-writing which has 
experienced the problems of opera from the inside 
and can start from that experience; and an opera 
workshop is the place to achieve it, 


The Guilty Seam 


By ALAN BRIEN 


= A Moon For The Misbegotten. 
(Arts.)—The Room, and The 
ae Dumb Waiter. (Hampstead 


Theatre Club.) 
O'NEILL, like Dreiser, was one 
of those American writers who 
seem somehow to have become 
apprenticed in the wrong busi- 
ness but are too monumentally pig-headed ever 
to get out of it. Neither of them displayed 
the slightest sensitivity to the quick-silver 
ambiguity of words. They both refused to worry 
about the way words attract or repel each other 
when yoked into sentences, or the effects which 
can be obtained by linking sentences into patterns 
of sound and meaning‘as paragraphs. They were 
like a pair of crazy miners who had heard that 
carbon was fetching top prices in the market and 








so devoted their lives to tearing it out of the 
solid rock, regardless of whether it was in the 
form of lead, coal or diamonds. Their works are 
mountainous slag-heaps, towering jumbles of 
dross and treasure, which dominate and scar the 
landscape with a kind of perverse grandeur. In 
many ways, Dreiser appears to be the less 
monotonously monomaniacal of the two—he was 
at. least an itinerant digger, undermining one 
American situation after another with a ponder- 
ous, tireless integrity. O'Neill's hairy sailors, 
booze-logged barflies, obsessed New England or 
ould Oirland farmers, and self-destructive mum- 
mers are all coarse, clumsy figures moulded out 
of material from the same seam—the seam of. guilt 
—inside himself. He felt about illusions, as the 
man in the old joke felt about women, that they 
were difficult to live with but impossible to live 
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without. The illusions were mainly about sex and 
money, the twin idols of the American age. 

Without his illusions, an O’Neill character can- 
not enter the temple of his idols. With his 
illusions, he cannot distinguish one from the other. 
Half-blind and half-dead, yet fearing sight and 
rejecting life, he blunders around in the gloom 
within an inch of his sacred objects. ‘There is no 
future—just the past happening over and over 
again,’ says the self-infibulated hero of A Moon 
For The Misbegotten. It is accurate epitomisation 
of the neurotic’s situation according to Freud. It 
is an accurate summary of O’Neill’s own artistic 
method. Openly in Long Day’s Journey, and in its 
semi-sequel, A Moon For The Misbegotten (the 
Tyrone family in the first play are the O’Neills and 
Jim Tyrone, Jnr., appears again in the second as 
the hero), and implicitly in many of the others, 
O’Neill trudges the treadmill of his past. Senti- 
mentally, repetitively, crudely, rhetorically, he 
relives the betrayals and insufficiencies he 
imagines he has committed in his youth. Despite 
all the faults of style and construction, perhaps 
because of the very fact that O'Neill cannot 
embalm an emotion in a phrase and forget it, he 
speaks out to us about our dilemmas in a way 
that cannot be ignored. 

A Moon For The Misbegotten is an optimistic 
play—at least by O’Neill standards. As the title 
suggests, there is some solace and hope even for 
spiritual monstrosities like the hero and -the 
heroine. Jim Tyrone is a drunken and defeated 
playboy who has inherited equal legacies of gold 
and guilt from his parents. Josie Hogan is a 
virgin giantess who loves him but, fearing rejec- 
tion, pretends to be the champion amateur whore 
of the countryside. In the interminable middle act, 
they rehearsed this hillbilly Beatrice-and-Benedict 
act until I thought I should scream. Yet the final 
effect, that tableau of the worn-out ruin of a man- 
child asleep at the breast of the immortal 
madonna, has a heroic simplicity about its symbol- 
ism which a more sophisticated and elegant play- 
wright could never have achieved. 

The Arts Theatre production, by Clifford Wil- 
liams, seems at any moment to be too slow and too 
emphatic. But it contains two startlingly fresh 
and subtle performances. Colin Blakely, who was 
so brilliant a few months back in a Sunday night 
performance of The Naming of Murderer’s Rock 
at the Royal Court, is obviously already a formid- 
able technician. As the miserly, bad-tempered old 
dirt farmer, who is really a cupid with dirty finger- 
nails, he needs to do little more than pull Irish 
music-hall faces and stagger at the end of each 
sentence. Yet he made this grotesque continually 
believable without ever missing O’Neill’s inten- 
tion of exhibiting him as a primitive unspoilt 
leprechaun who will never be destroyed by the 
huckster values of the town. Margaret Whiting 
had to overcome her physical unsuitability for the 
part—she is not one of nature’s female wrestlers 
and, unlike Wendy Hiller in the New York pro- 
duction, she was rarely able to suggest the weighty 
muscular corn-goddess. O'Neill harps away so 
much on the ‘big rough ugly cow of a woman’ 
that it is impossible not to notice the incongruity. 
This is not eventually important, because O’Neill’s 
tiresome insistence on her size is not important, 
though he certainly thought it was. Josie sees 
herself as misbegotten and unlovable and that is 
all, that matters. Miss Whiting’s glittering, girlish, 
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moonlit playing illuminated O’Neill’s words in a 
way that would seem impossible if one had only 
read the text. Jim Tyrone’s role is written in a 
deliberate, perverse, unidiomatic parody of 
Twenties slang. Michael Aldridge’s grip of the 
American accent was weak and slippery (surely 
somebody could have told him that Bourbon 
whiskey is pronounced Burrbun) and his feelings 
were so rarely meshed with the ridiculous phrases 
he had to utter that he appeared to be giving a 
really bad performance. 

Most of our younger playwrights—the list is 
happily now getting too long to print—plunge 
either for realistic tape-recorded slices of life 
or for didactic impressionist chunks of comment. 
In rough shorthand, Chayevsky or Brecht is the 
pattern. Harold Pinter has a foot on both horses 
and part of the cruel fascination of his plays for 
me is the moment when one horse wheels to the 
left and the other right and there is the sound 
of tearing tights. Mr. Pinter puts slightly more 
of his weight on the realistic side than N. F. 
Simpson. He keeps his nightmare world of 
zombie inquisitors, satanic landlords, faceless 
martyrs and galactic conspiracies off-stage 
behind the scenery. 

Despite my admiration for Serjeant Musgrave’s 
Dance and A Resounding Tinkle, 1 believe the 
task of the new drama is to be as specific and 
precise and explicit as possible. Mr. Pinter 
remains obstinately a-plicit. I see his plays as 
warnings against being manipulated, as appeals 
in code smuggled out of secret semi-detached 
prisons, as ritual parables acting out the horror 


of the human condition. As such, they make their 
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point with a grisly comic effectiveness. They also 
provide good actors with opportunities for a 
rare variety of mixed emotions. Vivien Merchant, 
as the Scots housewife living in the one lonely 
room in a vast damp (Mr. Pinter hates damp—it 
is practically his synonym for evil) empty block 
of flats and facing with working-class common 
sense the vague threats from her speechless bruiser 
husband, the insinuating newly married couple, 
the terrified shifty caretaker and the glum blind 
Negro, has a strong theatrical opportunity and 
tackles it brilliantly. 

In the second play, Nicholas Selby and Donald 
Tovey are two gunmen for a mysterious Organisa- 
tion who find themselves holed up in the basement 
of a café and are forced to comply with strange 
orders for ‘soup of the day, liver and onions, and 
jam tart’ which rumble down the dumb waiter. 
Once again, theatrically, from stage moment to 
moment, they both impressively incarnate them- 
selves as realistic, indelibly observed symbols of 
our servitude to the social machine. 

It would be unfair to say that this sort of thing 
is too easy—simply a Hitchcock script with the 
last reel missing. But it is too easy for Mr. Pinter. 
Already he can whip up an atmosphere of menace 
and impotence far more convincingly than any 
West End thriller writer. He has a terrifying ear 
for the repetitive, reverberating idioms of every- 
day speech. Now I want to know why we are 
trapped. Biologically? Socially? Theologically? 
I want to know how to fight back. It is the play- 
wright’s task to understand as well as to observe. 
Mr. Pinter must now start to answer his own 
questions. 


Smaller Bangs 


By SIMON 


‘ITALIAN art and Britain’ at 
Burlington House opened the 
year with a resounding bang, 
and now a series of smaller but 
quite distinct bangs carries us 
on into the decade. The Lon- 
don Group, at the RBA Gal- 
leries, say farewell to two 
eminent former members, the late Jacob Epstein, 
and the late Matthew Smith. Indeed, it is in this 
company that it is good to remember Matthew 
Smith; he continued to be one of our links with a 
European tradition which has still so much to 
offer us but which younger artists seem to have 
found both too hopeful and rich and too joyful 
and exciting. They and we must remember him 
also as the most courteous of men, one whose 
gentleness and interest covered even the most 
brash of youthful opinions; an artist who com- 
bined, in fact, the splendour of the Venetians and 
of some of his own Ecole de Paris contemporaries 
with the intellectual manners of a Desmond 
McCarthy. There are other established landmarks 
in this show, landscapes by Mr. Gore and Mr. 
Grant, and, of more recent vintage, works by Mr. 
Le Brocquy and Mr. Knapp. There is also a large 
picture by Mr. Tilson, who has recently carried 
off one of the John Moores prizes in Liverpool— 
one of the few, let it be said, that did not look 
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like a compromise jury award—and who is now 
showing paintings and drawings at the Portal Gal- 
lery in Grafton Street. The drawings aside, the 
pictures seem good to me, in the sense that they 
generate their own atmosphere and sombre 
flavour, and at the same time are done in a manner 
which could be capable of rich and exciting 
development and growth. The colour and texture 
of each work are judged subtly but firmly, and 
while their spatial organisation is as yet an 
apparently lesser concern for the artist, they 
promise great things to come. They suggest, in 
their dusty reds, the calm before some long- 
anticipated storm, and this artist's work may soon 
reveal more immediate and concrete apprehen- 
sions of actual tragedy. 

More literal, more literary, more theatrical 
(in short quite different), are the haunted, stagey, 
but compelling fantasies of Mr. Eugene Berman, 
which are at the Lefevre Galleries. Stagey is an 
unfair word, though Mr. Berman is famous for 
his theatrical work, for the theatrical element here 
is in fact nearer to surrealism of a heavy and over- 
emphatic kind. Mr. Berman’s pictures are very 
nearly architectural illustration, but for the ser- 
iousness and melancholy with which even his most 
obvious productions are invested, and the still, 
Chirico-like airlessness that he conveys in even 
the most crowded subject. The colour is often 
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bitter and unattractive in the larger works, but is 
richer and more sonorous in the small gouaches, 
and it seems to me that it is in these that Mr. Ber- 
man’s evocative powers and architectural pre- 
occupations are most happily married. The gap 
in the exhibition is the absence of any ink draw- 
ings, for this, too, as may be remembered from 
Mr. Berman’s illustrations to Miss Clark’s book 
on Rome, is a field where his talents are seen to 
great advantage, and where his favourite baroque, 
be it Italian or Mexican, is stretched to the widest 
and most suggestive limits. 

At Tooth’s ‘La Nueva Pintura de Espaifia’ ten 
Spanish painters are showing, chief among whom, 
though somewhat dully represented here, is 
Antonio Tapies, a serious painter who has 
managed, unlike some others in this exhibition, to 
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distinguish between experiment and exhibitionism. 
He has been seen to better advantage on previous 
occasions in London, but his pictures convey 
strongly both the furious vigour of the asceti- 
cism of Spain, and do not lean, like those of some 
of his contemporaries, too blindly on the inelegant 
shoulders of Franco-American bash-them-in-the- 
face-and-don’t-say-you’re-sorry ‘rebels.’ Finally, 
at Agnew’s, the annual exhibition of water-colours 
is dominated numerically by Sandby, but for my 
taste has its chief interest in the work of Paul 
Nash. His water-coleur distillations of his exper- 
ience of nature look deceptively cool and reason- 
able. On acquaintance they are the hard, exact 
observations that the medium (most difficult of all 
to excel in) draws only from a very gifted, and 
very skilful few. 


Serge The Terrible 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Boyars’ Plot and Greek 
Sculpture. (Academy.) — 
Waiting Women. (Cameo- 
Poly.)—Journey to the centre 
of the Earth. (Carlton.) 

THe second part of Serge 

Eisenstein’s great unfinished 

trilogy Ivan the Terrible has 

reached us: The Boyars’ Plot (‘U’ certificate) long 
awaited, long censored for what seemed to the 

Russians its bad propaganda value, now complete 

and partly in colour (Eisenstein’s first attempt at 

colour). And from the first few minutes you are 
so deeply involved with Eisenstein’s world that 
you seem to be walking among his people, which, 
considering the film’s wn-naturalistic, indeed anti- 
naturalistic, method and attitude, is very odd; and 
there is even that creepy feeling of having been 
there before, and knowing and dreading and long- 
ing for what comes next. I cannot remember a 
film that removed me more completely from my 
surroundings; I mean, that really managed the 
miraculous feat of making me forget the cinema, 
and time and space and the present. It was like 
being in a dream, yet not at all what the word 

‘dreamlike’ conjures—something vague and re- 

mote; no, this had the over-lifesize vividness of 

dreams while you are in them, when you accept 
whatever you see as normal and unsurprising, 
even the unusual intensity of your own responses. 

And so with Eisenstein you accept his eyesight— 

the richness, the formality, the grandeur and the 

terror he sees in people and events—and his 
intepretation of everything that happens, and of 
shadows, movements, crowds, detail, faces—these 

above all. One of Beardsley’s contemporaries, I 

forget which, complained of seeing Beardsley 

faces about him wherever he went. Eisenstein’s 
faces—which, after all, are real faces belonging to 
present-day Russians—seem as ubiquitous: the 
gaunt, rapacious old and the bloated, sensual old; 
the young, vacuous or depraved or both; and little 
in between, except perhaps Cherkasov himself (he 
plays Ivan), who is neither old nor rapacious but 
melancholy-mad and, strictly, more terrifying 
than terrible. Eisenstein has a way, too, of 
making not just his costumes and interiors look 





‘in period’ but the faces themselves: they look 
like sixteenth-century faces, even down to small 
children. The only film I can remember that did 
this as successfully, making the faces look born 
and bred and fed in the period they were meant 
for, and the shapes of bodies, not just the clothes, 
seem almost irritatingly authentic, was Welles’s 
The Magnificent Ambersons. 

With a film this size, my superlatives ran out 
long before I ever got down to using them. 
Cinéastes will see the film in any case; what I 
should like to do would be to persuade a non- 
specialist, or an indifferent or even reluctant film- 
goer, into taking a look at what the film can be 
made to doand say. 

In the same programme is Basil Wright's suc- 
cessor of his Immortal Land, Greek Sculpture 
(directors: Basil Wright and Michael Ayrton; ‘U’ 
certificate), which won a first prize at the Bergamo 
Art Film Festival last year and, like its predeces- 
sor, has succés d’estime stamped all over it in a 
way that the large-scale estimables, like The 
Boyars’ Plot, wouldn't dream of having. In fact, 
it is all, as the Hatter said, the best butter (hands 
by Henry Moore, voice by Leo Genn, music by 
Humphrey Searle, commentary by Michael 
Ayrton), but strikes me as having as well the 
hushed pious air of a really plush funeral. Mostly 
this is due to Mr. Ayrton’s commentary, which is 
written in the sort of prose inaccurately called 
‘poetic,’ all top-heavy imagery and alliteration 
(‘murderous and mighty,’ ‘stiff-legged stallions the 
size of sparrows’) and stuff to make your toes 
(well, mine at any rate) curl with embarrassment 
about sculpture ‘speaking in marble syllables,’ if 
you please. What the film does most interestingly 
is to make you wonder yet again just how sculp- 
ture can be filmed, and even if: mobilely? stati- 
cally? how lit? how presented? from whose eye- 
view? on what scale? saying what? not saying 
what? And from there to get on to asking ques- 
tions about the function and possibilities of the 
cinema. In fact, this is the sort of gadfly film it 
does you good to see because its limitations as well 
as its talent sting you into thoughts not so much 
about its subject as about the way it tackles its 
subject, and might have done and didn’t; and it 
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puts me into the rare and theoretical mood that 
would have me talking about celluloid syllables 
in no time, except that I am temperamentally 
unfitted to, even in no time. 

Temperamentally unfitted, too, is the term for 
me vis-a-vis Ingmar Bergman. Top Bergman I 
can watch with interest and a peculiarly mixed 
sort of pleasure; bottom Bergman sends me to 
sleep, and crossly at that, and middling Bergman 
I find dispiriting, with moments and flashes of 
response, mostly connected with the weather. For 
Bergman’s weather is something that awaits 
learned critical treatment, and his use of light 
alone must have brought Scandinavia home to 
thousands of southerner hearts. Waiting Women 
is early Bergman (1952), with a lot of what later 
grew into favourite Bergmanisms (or mannerisms, 
or clichés), about four sisters-in-law waiting for 
their husbands and flashbacking over their mar- 
riages. Moods, as you can imagine from that, are 
mixed; one long scene was comedy that struck me 
as polished, clever, skilfully acted and brilliantly 
directed but totally, dismally unfunny. 

Journey to the centre of the Earth (director 3) 
Henry Levin; ‘U’ certificate), based loosely (pretty 
loosely) on Jules Verne, is the best value in non- 
sense for a very long time. Hardly a dull moment 
in its two and a quarter hours, during which a 
team from Edinburgh University (manned en- 
tirely by Hollywood) goes down into the bowels 
of Iceland and hurtles up about a year later, via 
the lost Atlantis and heaven knows what else— 
monsters and giant mushrooms are the best bits— 
through the crater of Stromboli. With James 
Mason and Pat Boone, and the most histrionic 
duck since Donald. 
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Rescuing the Workers 


By ANGUS WILSON 


HE English have for some time now been 
a ana to look at themselves as sociolo- 
gical objects without too much embarrassment or 
annoyance, and since the war there have been 
numerous sociological monographs on special 
aspects or locales of English life. But very few 
writers have gone, like George Orwell, to live 
among groups of people. To make reports in this 
way demands, of course, that your findings shall 
be presented in a form that lies on the very border- 
line of reportage -and fiction. And it is a form 
that lays itself open to criticism from both sides. 
For the sociologist it is not scientific; when 
we consider how deeply any sociological work of 
value must be imbued with pure imagination, 
however disguised, we may not consider this a 
very serious objection. Nor for the novelist and 
the fiction public is it a true work of art or ‘a 
proper story’; but again how many of the novels 
praised because they are the ‘first to deal with legal 
life in Harwich’ or ‘the best novel yet on a show- 
girl’s life in Pontypool’ would not have been better 
if they had been more directly documentary. This 
social investigation by participation in the lives of 
others is, I believe, more common in the United 
States. It is not surprising that the first really good 
book of this kind, since Orwell, on an aspect of 
English life should have been written by an 
American. 

Mr. Clancy Sigal’s articles in the Observer and 
Encounter have been lively, sympathetic and 
informative, but their subjects—London teen- 
agers, GIs stationed in Britain—were too topical 
wholly to avoid the up-to-the-minute platitude 
and too general to allow one to see how 
deeply he had penetrated into English life. The 
logical conclusion of such fictionalised reportage 
was a book of novel length, yet I should have 
suspected that at such a length the gaps that must 
inevitably yawn behind Mr. Sigal’s knowledge of 
any particular English scene would show all too 
clearly and that he would seek to disguise it with 
fill-in material of conventional ‘tough’ human 
interest. Weekend in Dinlock* entirely vindicates 
him from such fears. 

He has chosen for the first time to investigate 
a social group that is neither cosmopolitan, like 
his teenagers or his GIs abroad, nor at all 
topical. The community of the élite faceworkers 
in the imaginary Yorkshire colliery town of Din- 
lock is largely a young one (they have to be to 
work at the coal face) but in other respects, 
despite the advent of the tele, they might be a 
working-class society of 1920—the age of so many 
of the pop songs they still sing at the local. There 
is only one difference and that is that since the 
war they have come out on top in the economic 
struggle and they know it. Nevertheless, their 
victory is precarious; they are on their way to 
becoming obsolete, and they know that too, One 
could hardly find a less topical section of English 
life. The result is that Mr. Sigal has shed all the 
more doubtful of his tricks, except for an addic- 





* WEEKEND IN DINLOCK. By Clancy Sigal. (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.) 


tion to the vivid present, and emerged as a creative 
writer with a quite exceptional sense of the over- 
tones of human communication, particularly the 
intermixtures of gentleness and violence. 

Mr. Sigal very engagingly slips in details here 
and there to show exactly the extent to which he 
was received by the Dinlock community and by 
this frank admission of limitation removes all 
that feeling of a precarious structure which is the 
greatest danger in any ‘true’ fiction. No middle- 
class English writer, | am sure, could have hoped 
to make contact as he did. The result is itself like a 
piece of very worthwhile mining, for Mr. Sigal has 
in fact brought to the surface a completely petri- 
fied seam of English life, and, as so often happens 
with archeological finds, sets one speculating 
about past and present values. That he has done so 
in a competent narrative form with credible 
characters—one of them, Bolton, the local union 
treasurer, a really memorable piece of com- 
pounded observation—and with a _ splendid 
climax of descriptive writing when he visits the 
coal face, all this far from reducing the social 
implications only serves to heighten them. 

Yet there are, of course, defects and these to 
me have been as interesting as the virtues of Week- 
end in Dinlock. Mr. Sigal is adept at constructing 
a community objectively, without comment; but 
the shape, what he looks for, is naturally dictated 
by his own preconceptions. The speculations his 
picture arouses about an old working-class way 
of life and a new one are the speculations, the 
anxieties, the guilts of the ‘New Left’ in England. 
As an American, Mr. Sigal is able, to some extent, 
to look from outside at the English left wing, 
he made some pertinent criticism of them in an 
article in the New Left Review. But faced with 
other subjects, in the case of Weekend in Dinlock 
with the question of the working-class way of life, 
national differences count less than class and cul- 
tural loyalties: the book reflects faithfully the 
virtues and defects of the new English Left. There 
are more important individual writers and critics 
in England, I think, than those to be found on the 
stage of ‘Theatre Workshop,’ or in the pages of 
New Left Review or Encore, but taken as a whole 
the movement, with all its coterie self-congratula- 
tion, naiveté and sentimentalism, is surely the 
most seriously engaged in English literature since 
the war. I have spent a good deal of time satirising 
the shortcomings of the old upper-middle-class 
Left intelligentsia of pre-war days, but, of course, 
in the last resort I belong with my dodos. I wrote, 
in 1949, I think, a story called ‘Such Darling 
Dodos’ in which an old pre-1914 Right wing 
esthete finds to his delight that among the new 
Tory young people of the post war he is in the 
swim and his G. D. H. Cole-style cousins out- 
moded. Of course, there was only a superficial 
likeness between him and the neo-Tories, and the 
differences between the Left survivors of the 
Thirties, like me and the New Left, are also great, 
yet it constantly surprises me how the same 
attitudes are repeated. The central defect of Mr. 
Sigal’s book is an example of this. 
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To introduce himself, a young American left- 
wing journalist of the Soho coffee-bar world, into 
Dinlock, it is necessary to have some connecting 
deus ex machina. The figure chosen is a miner 
who is also a brilliant young painter and the theme 
of the book as a result is the fight of the tight-knit 
mining community to keep one of their best men 
from ratting to the world of bearded intellectuals 
and loose-living artists in London. The community 
wins. Now all this may be drawn from life: there 
are, no doubt, miner-painters. But they must surely 
be rare, and by putting one at the centre of his 
social study, Mr. Sigal comes near to destroying 
the realism of his picture. 

Yet what else, as a member of the New Left, 
could he do? What, indeed, would we of the Old 
Left have done? What else could create that 
balance of sympathy that makes for a really tense 
conflict? Only the intellectual (or artist) v. the 
worker. For us, middle-class believers in a more 
equal and decent way of life, there was the feeling 
of social guilt, of having been wrongly born in 
a Calvinist world, to make up for; so that in 
offering our richer and fuller way of living we 
had always to remember that if the working man 
refused it, refused culture, he did so from a 
position that was naturally ‘saved,’ ‘elect’ by birth. 
I always felt that such compensations were 
foolish, that if we were concerned to offer a fuller 
way of life to underpaid, undereducated people, 
it was because their way of life was inferior. 
Orwell’s attachment to the old working-class ways 
seemed to me sentimental nonsense. Yet behind 
this rational conviction doubts remained. 

The New Left, it seems, suffer from a similar 
dilemma. Most of them are working-class in 
origin, but that only gives them a new guilt. How 
are they to compound for the gulf in communica- 
tion that has sprung up between them and the class 
they come from? By not wholly forsaking the old 
primitive high tea and kipper gods of their fore- 
fathers. Many of them—Mr. Sigal is one—see the 
sentimentality of this, but they are still tied to the 
polarity of the narrow working-class way of life 
versus coffee-bar intellectualism, as we were be- 
tween the same working-class mores and our own 
country house-cocktail party horizon. Anything 
else is a deadening bourgeois world; and the New 
Left have the added horror that a large percentage 
of the working class has already entered it. 

It is easy to laugh at this as naive, but it is 
the strength of the New Left as of the old that, 
for all its naiveté, its concern remains the central 
problem—how to extend a variety and richness of 
life to more people. D. H. Lawrence turned his 
back on the whole thing in disgust; but his hatred 
of humanity is not the happiest aspect of his life. 
The Establishment tells us, in the words of the 
Central Office of Information,+ that 

people with such [cultural] interests are, of 
course, in a minority, but they constitute an 
important and characteristic feature of British 
life and, indeed, an essential ingredient in the 
working of British democracy. 
It is difficult to rest content with such a self- 
satisfied acceptance of the impoverishment of the 
many. Sir Charles Snow and the new men, while 
championing to the death the economic improve- 
ment of the working man’s life, accept an élite 
of talent. All this is very realistic; life is unequal. 
Yet I find far more healthy for England’s cultural 
future the sentimental and unrealistic concern of 
Mr. Sigal and the New Left for some sharing of 
the richer life. The only trouble is that, as Mr. 
Anthony Hartley has said in his very important 
article in the International Literary Annual, who 
is to decide what culture will saye the working 
classes from the corruption of the commercial 
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bourgeois standards of the opportunity State? 
And how are they to enforce their better standards 
except by some benevolent autocratic rule? For 
myself I should be far from happy to see the 
coffee-bar, pseudo-tough culture of the New Left 
enforced by a Committee of Public Safety. Per- 
haps Mr. Wesker, in his excellent play Roots, is on 
the right lines. His heroine’s improvised dance 
suggests that the liberation from primitive, dog- 
matic, joyless working-class society need not in- 
yolve any specific culture—simply the gift of 
spontaneous feeling. A muddled conclusion, no 
doubt, but a sympathetic one. 


Goblins and Quaker Girls 


Young Writers, Young Readers. Edited by Boris 
Ford. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 


First, an anthology of children’s writing: from 
‘Once upon a time there was a little princess . . .’, 
through nurseries, gardens, seashores and farm- 
yards to the adult world—‘the fat ex-pilot lazily 
strokes his moustache.’ It is an average collection, 
shunning obscurity or experiment; it shows that 
many children write better than Enid Blyton, but 
it rather favours the explicit and conventional. 


Then, criticism and commentary by adults: and 
James Britton has good material in ‘Growing up 
in writing,’ on children’s poetry as an honest effort 
to come to terms with a complex experience, 
which even if it fails in communication, ‘stops 
short rather than goes wrong.’ William Walsh 
adds some odd and impressive results from group 
composition of verse in class, with roots in com- 
munal.as well as personal experience. But these 
aspects of children’s writing are not pursued very 
far; after a friendly sketch, the book turns with 
sharpened critical attention to what children read. 
What they read, unlike their writing, is almost 
wholly deplorable; and the strong moral tone of 
the book comes from the contrast between what 
children are themselves capable of and what is 
purveyed to them by adults. There are points of 
sociological interest—the disappearance of the 
school story; and- Richard Jay, comparing 1957 
with 1940, notes the growing correspondence of 
taste between grammar school and secondary 
modern, the collapse of local papers (favourite 
newspaper reading in 1940, but now out of the 
picture) and the rise of the Daily Mirror. 

But after each decline in taste has been noted 
and most popular forms of children’s reading 
justly condemned, especially the ‘harmless’ ones 
like the Biggles stories and the 300 Enid Blytons 
—what then? Only Stevenson and.Walter de la 
Mare are here given serious attention and 
approval; and it is disappointing to find that so 
many of Janice Dohm’s list of recommended 
modern books belong to the old-fashioned fan- 
tastical—hobbits and goblins, one notes, are still 
a by-product of the academic world—or the old- 
fashioned homely (‘A rather unsettled girl dis- 
covers she wants to be a singer; the background 
of a Quaker girls’ school adds interest’). The 
search for standards of good writing means, so 
often, playing safe and conservative : it does little, 
in this case, to suggest how to meet children’s 
actual imaginative needs. Stevenson and Mark 
Twain dealt in their time with a real, frightening 
world and ambiguous human relationships; and 
children, reading them, could do what they most 
want to do—take a step towards growing up. But 
an open and realistic attitude towards experience 
is hardly found in what we call ‘good’ writing for 
children today; and unfortunately the experts— 
perhaps badly frightened by a horror comic—do 
not seem interested enough in bringing it back. 

ROBERT TAUBMAN 
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Careful Readings 


Critical Essays on the Poetry of Tennyson. Edited 
by John Killham. (Routledge, 28s.) 


“TENNYSON should be read very carelessly or not 
at all.’ Sir Harold Nicolson’s audacious prescrip- 
tion—made, it is true, in 1923, before I. A. 
Richards applied for his patent in critical theory— 
is quoted by Mr. Killham without reprobation in 
the useful survey of modern Tennyson criticism 
which precedes his anthology. No doubt its per- 
versity is so obvious to Mr. Killham that he does 
not feel it necessary to protest. An opposite 
principle—that Tennyson, like every poet with 
claims to be taken seriously, must be read very 
carefully indeed—has certainly governed his 
choice of the essays, American, Canadian and 
English (in that order of frequency), which he re- 
prints. Most of it is microscopic criticism. And 
sometimes there seem to be more microscopes to 
the page than poems. Thus ‘Tears, Idle Tears’ has 
to submit to three increasingly detailed interpreta- 
tions: one by Cleanth Brooks, persuasively apply- 
ing the standard Richards formula; one by 
Graham Hough, sensibly supplementing Brooks’s 
points; and one by Leo Spitzer, a pretentious 
peddler of ‘stylistics, who goes on and on trying 
to refute Hough. Analytical criticism now pro- 
ceeds ad infinitum, unlike Swift’s version of the 
progress of poetry, with bigger rather than smaller 
fleas to bite their predecessors. 

The best essays in Mr. Killham’s collection are, 
I think, those with a wider sweep, such as T. S. 
Eliot’s introduction to the Nelson Classics edition 
of In Memoriam, W. W. Robson’s Third Pro- 
gramme talk on ‘The Dilemma of Tennyson,’ and 
G. M. Young’s British Academy lecture on “The 
Age of Tennyson.’ Here we have a telescope 
supplementing, with Mr. Robson, and supersed- 
ing, with Messrs. Eliot and Young, the microscope. 
And, as one puts these illuminating essays down, a 
wild suspicion arises that perhaps Sir Harold was 
right after all. Perhaps Tennyson, like Shelley and 
Swinburne, ought to be read carelessly? 

Tennyson was an anti-critic himself, an enemy 
of all critics from ‘Crusty’ Christopher North to 
Aristotle, though some of his own off-the-cuff 
judgments are excellent (‘Wordsworth seemed to 
him thick-ankled’). He had a special horror of the 
kind of criticism that uses an author’s private life 
to interpret his poetry : 

Keep nothing sacred: ‘tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know. 
A defect in modern analytical criticism is that it 
cannot ask why Tennyson—and many other 
Victorian writers too—had these morbid fears of 
posthumous revelation. The question seems to me 
to take one somewhere near the heart of his 
elusive genius. One answer is perhaps to be found 
in a sexual skeleton in the cupboard. Romantic 
poetry is essentially personal—conscious or sub- 
conscious autobiography—and, for a Victorian, 
personal experience almost always included more 
or less guilty sexual secrets. In Tennyson’s case it 
is probably significant that the year of his mar- 
riage, when he was already forty, was that of the 
completion of In Memoriam, the poem in which, 
as Mr. Eliot puts it, he ‘reached the end of his 
spiritual development.’ The masterpieces, the 
poems of guilt, melancholia and erotic fantasy, 
are therefore all pre-marital. Tennyson, a man of 
great physical strength, is not likely to have been 
undersexed. If illicit unions are ruled out, as the 
evidence suggests they must be, we are left with 
the obvious alternative. Perhaps D. H. Lawrence, 
no analyst but a man who could sympathise with 
sexual frustration, would have been Tennyson’s 
best critic after all. 
F. W. BATESON 
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Ez. Fe 


Ei.zabethan England has inspired many 
scholars to share their enthusiasm with 
the layman; Professor CONYERS READ 
builds his fresh, striking interpretation 
about the life and personality of 
Elizabeth’s greatest statesman. 





The magnificent partnership of 
LORD BURGHLEY AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH is important history. 
From the flight of Mary Stuart until 
Burghley’s death, CONYERS READ illu- 
minates conflicts of policy and person- 
ality. 608 pp. Illustrated, 55s. 


ID IVE 


The mark is sound, the autobahn busy. 
The ruin and starvation of 1945 has 
become the ‘German miracle’. EUGENE 
DAVIDSON documents the transforma- 
tion, the powerful forces and the personal 
elements that have turned the defeated 
enemy into a prosperous, half-trusted 
ally. 








This authentic account of the Western 
Allies’ role in THE DEATH AND 
LIFE OF GERMANY is a distin- 
guished study both of the Occupation 
and of the strength and weakness of 
new West Germany. 355. 


SOQ 


WILD THE WIND. Pacific surf lashes 
volcanic coasts; trade winds give place 
to cyclones. This is the New Hebrides, 
well-known to MAURICE GUY who has 
written a truthful, exciting novel about 
an unfamiliar land where French and 
British governments uneasily co-exist. 





Those strange islands, where contem- 
porary pioneers meet the challenge of 
nature and of primitive tribalism, 
dominate the action of SO WILD 
THE WIND, the fierce feud of a set- 
tler and his bastard brother. 16s. 
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The Naked Aristocracy 


The Complete Peerage, Vol XII, Part II, Edited 
by Geoffrey H. White and R. S. Lea. (St. 
Catherine Press, 5 gns.) 


THe completion of this great work (the first 
volume appeared in 1910) itself marks a decisive 
stage in the long history of the peerage. When an 
institution is vigorous, it thrives on myth and 
pomp and prejudice; when it becomes the object 
of scholarly learning, it is because it no longer 
rouses passion. Twentieth-century historians have 
dissected the honourable body of nobility and 
ancient lineage until only the bare bones are left. 
Even before the Hon. Vicary Gibbs set pen to 
paper in 1910, J. R. Round was busy pricking 
pedigrees and decimating the alleged descendants 
of ‘companions of the Conqueror.’ Subsequently 
we have learnt from Sir Frank Stenton that 
‘baron’ in 1066 was less honorific a title than we 
had supposed (baro=man=, often, retainer or 
manservant), and Eileen Power reminded us how, 
as early as the fourteenth century, ‘honest bur- 
gesses climbed upon wool into the ranks of the 
nobility, only outstripped in their progress there 
by the dishonest ones.’ 

It is a virtue of the new Complete Peerage that 
it has faithfully taken account of this protracted 


| debunking process, makes no attempt to expunge 


blots from escutcheons, and is not shy of learned 
appendices on illegitimacies and other private 
foibles. Even G. E. Cokayne’s first edition of 
1887-98, proud of its own scholarly lineage reach- 
ing back through Nicholas and Collins to Dugdale 
in the seventeenth century, stood deliberately 
apart from the pedigree-conscious tomes of Burke 
and Debrett. Characteristic of the Complete 
Peerage is the disproportionate space that goes to 
families long extinct, to the intricacies of descent 
centuries before even the theory of peerage had 
been evolved. For the notion of peerage itself 
comes relatively late on the scene, a product (like 
the Round Table and the Garter) of the silver- 
gilt frippery of the fourteenth century; and 
modern protagonists of the life-peerage system 
may take heart from the fact that Edward I, 
oblivious of later peerage law, saw no anomaly in 
calling whom he wanted to Parliament, sometimes 
for a single occasion. 

The theory of peerage, when at last it became 
articulate, was an attempt to define a class and 
establish prerogatives for it in government. Per- 
haps the most significant thing about the peerage 
in England, compared with that of France or 
Spain or Germany, is the fact that these half- 
hearted attempts to turn it into an hereditary 
governing caste never looked like succeeding. 
That, presumably, is why it still exists. The story, 
in England, is one of continuous change, from 
William the Conqueror to Lord Morrison of 
Lambeth, not of rigid ossification; and if we take 
our stand at intervals through the centuries what 
is remarkable is the speed with which old names 
and families disappear. William the Conqueror’s 
creations were almost totally superseded by ‘new 
men’ before the end of Henry II's reign; the 
aristocracy of Richard II bore little relation to 
that which faced Edward I at his accession. 

It would be pleasant to record that these and 
similar conclusions stare us in the face in the 
pages of the Complete Peerage. Actually, the 
strictly alphabetical arrangement precludes most 
generalisations. What is required now is a series 
of analytical or statistical studies to tell us the 
meaning of the facts, particularly of the more 
recent facts, If there is one criticism which may 
be made of the present work, it is that the hearts 
of the editors are evidently in the Middle Ages. 
What survives of the medizval peerage (and by 
what devious collateral steps) is, however, a more 
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obscure question. We may reasonably guess that 
the twin architects of the modern peerage were 
George III and Lloyd George; and certainly the 
period since George III has seen changes in the 
character of the institution which the recent de- 
cision to introduce life peerages has only made 
explicit. When we dissect the peerage as it exists 
today, we can safely forget the unreal glamour 
imparted by Scott and Tennyson and concentrate 
on Tudor land-grabbers, late Georgian mill- 
owners, war profiteers of different vintages, 
superannuated politicians or soldiers and civil 
servants. That, not long lineage and blue blood, is 
the modern reality. 

To what in contemporary society does it corre- 
spond? Our snobbisms, today, are lively; but they 
are different. As the myths have been dispelled, 
the peerage has lost its glamour, and a title may 
even be a disability. No one would suggest that it 
will vanish—why should it?—but what used to be 
a distinction of rank and status is now little more 
than an aspect of the problem of devising an 
adequate Second Chamber in a democratic State. 
Whether the survival of a peerage reflecting the 


“fortuitous accretions of many disparate ages is a 


plus or minus in this constitutional issue is any- 
body’s guess; but we only need to look at Senates 
and second chambers abroad to take some com- 
fort. In any case, it is a question which the four- 
teen stately volumes of The Complete Peerage 
cannot answer. It can only tell us that nobility has 
never been what it seemed, that its cherished doc- 
trines are hoary fictions, and that its polished 
veneer conceals an astounding variety of social 
conditions. That its editors have done this with 
Such exactitude and such fine disregard of preju- 
dice is the greatest tribute to their work. No self- 
respecting library can fail to buy it, no self- 
respecting historian can fail to use it. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


OOM 0. 


Rome, Naples and Florence 
STENDHAL 
Translated by Richard N. Coe 
‘Here is Stendhal in all his richness, his real and mock 
mystery, his wisdom and nonsense, his candour and his 
quirks. The Times 
*... one of the most entertainingly discursive books ever 
written . . . a mine of vivacious, easy and often penetrating 
observations.’ The Scotsman 


42s 


Portrait of a Man Unknown 


NATHALIE SARRAUTE 
Translated by Maria Jolas 
A brilliant novel from France. 

: . it is rich in imagination, masterly in style and com- 
manding in the knowledge of its own kind of truth and 
authenticity.’ The Times 

“This is a pure, unhurried and scrupulous talent.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
18s 


International Film Annual 3 

Edited by WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
From Horror Films to Bergman, Film Schools to the little- 
known work of Renoir. Fellini, Karel Reisz, Arthur Knight, 
Louis Marcorelles, Paul Rotha are just a few of the con- 
tributors. 
‘The quality of reproduction of the colour photographs is 
quite out of this world.’ John O’London’s 
25s 


Opera Annual 6 

Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
. +. one of the most readable books in this series... 
many of the articles are thought-provoking . . . the analytic 
study of Callas is a joy to read.’ Cork Examiner 
Illustrated 25s 
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Post-Diluvians 


‘PauL of Serbia had rooms in Peckwater Quad 
just across the way from mine. ... Paul was 
usually thought to be Crown Prince of Serbia, and 
never denied it unless directly asked.’ It wasn’t 
until the ninth chapter of his memoirs, One Man 
in his Time (Hutchinson, 25s.), that I suddenly 
placed Serge Obolensky. He was, I realised, the 
Russian prince at Oxford in 1914. I can’t remem- 
ber if I’ve met him on paper before, but he’s 
instantly recognisable—the slim Sargent figure in 
the corner of the legendary tapestry, with his 
valet, his polo ponies, his liberal leanings and the 
huge white bear skin in his Christ Church rooms. 
The buttercups by the Cher have never shone 
yellower, th. Eight Week girls have never been 
so pretty, and there he is exchanging grave 
courtesies with the Prince of Wales, blowing mid- 
night horns with the Bullingdon, observing the 
parliamentary system with interest, and fandan- 
going with Pavlova at Lady Ripon’s parties for 
the Ballets Russes. By birth and wealth, the 
Obolenskys were at home all over that vanished 
Europe. Serge’s father traced descent from the 
first Viking grand dukes of Kiev; his mother kept 
a yacht in Stockholm, and a safe in her Peters- 
burg dressing-room with complete sets—tiara to 
stomacher—of diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, 
pearls and rubies. That’s how they were. 


Revolution and exile they took more philoso- 
phically than most, The princess escaped with her 
jewels, and traded the emeralds for a Rolls-Royce. 
Serge, after a dashing spell in the Crimea as a 
guerrilla with a price on his head, returned to his 
London set, a Knightsbridge flat and city job; 
married an Astor heiress and enjoyed the 
Twenties as vivaciously as his Edwardian salad 
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yourself ! 


Here is a new novel so devastatingly 
exciting that you will either read it 
straight through (638 pages) or ration 
yourself to so many pages a day, and so 
make a very good thing last longer. 


Allen Drury's 


ADVISE AND GONSENT 


‘A brilliantly successful novel of 
suspense but it is not just a thriller it 
is also an epic tragedy. Certain to be 


a roaring success.’ 
WILLIAM CLARK, OBSERVER 


‘It is exciting, really exciting as only 
a book about great events can be.’ 
DAVID HOLLOWAY, N. CHRONICLE 


‘Brilliantly unfolds a story as dramatic- 
ally interesting as any murder trial.’ 
RICHARD LISTER, E. STANDARD 21s 
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days. Unfortunately the consolations of interna- 
tional friendship make less colourful reading (‘I 
sailed back on the Majestic with a very gay group: 
Will Stewart; Tookie de Zoppola; the Bill 
Crockers; George Grossmith, the British actor; 
and Bubbles Ryan .. .’) than the Petersburg 
winter balls and troika journeys down a frozen 
Volga to the family estates at Jerichovo. One 
would like to hear less about parties, and more 
about the prince’s present career managing large 
New York hotels. But his company’s always 
agreeable. It’s pleasant to meet an ancien régime- 
ist, a post-diluvian, who can forget gracefully and 
still enjoys learning. 

Lady Hulton, too, has detached herself suf- 
ficiently from her childhood in the White Russian 
émigré colony in Paris to present her memories 
of it as gently ironic semi-fiction. The Witch 
(Hart-Davis, 16s.) describes the fading of the 
main link with a Russia she (well, her narrator) 
cannot remember, in the forty days after the death 
of her great-aunt—the period, Russians believe, in 
which the dead soul tears itself reluctantly from 
life’s scenes. So powerful was Olga Petrovna’s 
eccentric spirit—she wanted to lead her nursing 
corps against the Japanese in 1905 armed with 
bottles of boiling water—that her relatives sus- 
pected her of witchcraft, and the cowed Bol- 
sheviks shooed her from Odessa without opening 
her twenty-one pieces of luggage (‘Pack what the 
children will want for a few years only,’ she told 
her maids, ‘for we intend to return.’). It did not 
forsake their small house by the Seine until it had 
provoked several family dramas of sermons, quar- 
rels, weeping and prayer, and a flood which 
trapped her seven cats in the attic. Lady Hulton 
writes with demure, elegant relish of this hoard of 
passionate dottiness, and ends her short sketch just 
before the thread of inconsequent émigré humour 
wears too thin. 

Our own revolution came too gradually for 
drama. Instead it gave birth to that intransitive 
post-war verb ‘to cope.’ Barbara Comyns, the wife 
of a temporary civil servant, coped for fifteen 
years, raising two successful children, letting off 
their Kensington basement, doing over the 
kitchen, and writing occasional novels to help 
along, including last year’s much-praised The 
Vet’s Daughter. When her husband lost his job 
and caught pneumonia, they decided to become 
émigrés on an island she calls Ciriaco, but which 
is simpler to think of as Ibiza. Out of the Red, 
Into the Blue (Heinemann, 18s.) tells cheerfully 
how they coped there with Spanish plumbing, 
electricity, winters and friendliness, and decided 
perhaps it was easier to cope in London after all. 
It’s all so witty, companionable and good-natured 
that only occasionally does its dry uncomplaining- 
ness strike you as a form of complaint. 

There was little in Lovat Dickson’s heredity or 
upbringing to lead him to a literary life. His 
father’s forebears sailed around the Horn in Nova 
Scotia schooners, while his mother’s family were 
famous in Australia for jumping over fences with 
sheep under one arm. The family wandered round 
the Commonwealth from one mineral outpost of 
empire to another, as his father’s profession of 
mining engineering led; and when his mother died 
in 1917, Lovat drifted on by himself—across 
Canada, from job to odder job, until a kindly 
professor steered him through the University of 
Alberta, and a passing millionairé offered him the 
assistant editorship of the English Review. Mr. 
Dickson describes these strenuous early exper- 
iences with gusto and nostalgia in The Ante- 
Room (Macmillan, 21s.), but can’t wholly conceal 
the sigh of relief with which he fell into the 
upholstered embrace of the Georgian literary 
world. 

RONALD BRYDEN 














Satellites and 
Scientific Research 


Desmond King-Hele 


A principal scientific officer at the 

Royal Aircraft Establishment. 

“An admirable volume for anyone wanting 

to know what use they are, what they 

will lead to, and why they do not 

come down—at once.’ Daily Telegraph 
6 photographs and 63 text figures. 21s. 


Critical Essays on the 
Poetry of Tennyson 
Edited by John Killham 


“This is an & morthe book. Those readers 
(and reviewers) who still think that 
‘academic criticism’ is a pompous and 
meaningless game with coloured counters 
should sample this book and see 

what that criticism can do in a concrete 
instance.”-—John Wain. 28s. 


The Rites of Passage 
Arnold van Gennep 


This classic work in ethnography, 
first published in 1909, is at last available 
in an English translation, 23s. 


The Book of Government 
or Rules for Kings 
Nizam Al-Mulk 


A fascinating book as readable as the 
Arabian Nights, translated from the Persian 
for the first time in 1,000 years. 28s. 


Crafts For All 
Karl Hils. 


From a Foreword by Herbert Read: 


“TI can think of no aspect of the subject 
that is not covered by this comprehensive 
guide to craft teaching.’’ Copiously 
illustrated. Royal 8vo, 30s. 


The Child’s Conception 
of Geometry 


J. Piaget and others 


Results of brilliant experiments on the 
frontiers of psychology and logic, translated 
into English for the first time. 45s. 


29th JANUARY 
The Collector and 
Other Poems 
Peter Redgrove 

12s. 6d. 


Apprenticeship H 

An Enquiry into its Adequacy 
under Modern Conditions 
Kate Liepmann 


Shows that apprenticeship has ceased to 
be an adequate training system. 23s. 
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Pheasants and Philistines 


Bridge of the Brocade Sash. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 


‘His works have stood as bastions of intelligence, 
taste and style against the Philistine.’ Thus runs 
the blurb of Sacheverell Sitwell’s new book of 
‘travels and observations in Japan.’ What this 
seems to boil down to is that Mr. Sitwell is more 
interested in works of art than in people; and those 
few people who do interest him are those who 
can be considered as works of art (in this book, 
kabuki actors, geisha and maiko). Japan is par- 
ticularly apt to have a bad effect on someone like 
this. The exquisite, the ritualistic, and simply the 
antique, are given pride of place. No wonder, then, 
that Mr. Sitwell saw what he saw and did what he 
did in Japan ‘in a kind of ecstasy.’ Statues, screens, 
kimono, netsuke, pottery, Ukiyo-e woodcuts 
and, above all, gardens roused him to a state of 
excitement the end product of which is a rash of 
exclamation marks and a succession of sentences 
without main verbs. In such a state, all the arts 
become one Art, and Mr. Sitwell can’t, for 
example, mention Hokusai without bringing in 
not only Diirer and. Goya but Bach and Mozart 
as well. He is a seasoned traveller, so that almost 
anywhere reminds him of somewhere or some- 
thing else. Sometimes this takes the form of say- 
ing, at length, that something-or-other is not like 
such-and-such. Thus, of the wooded country one 
passes through by train from Tokyo to Kyoto: 
They are altogether different and of another 
mythology from our woods, or from other woods 
one has ever seen. Not woods of the faun.er satyr; 
neither the oaks of Herne the Hunter, nor 
Claudian woods of ilex near to a broken column 
and a blue Mediterranean bay; neither the steep 
fir woods of Altdorfer, nor the green limes and 
elms of France. Their only point of identity with 
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our woods is that they could be the haunt of 
pheasants, but it must be a native breed of 
greener and more fiery coloured pheasants. 


This kind of elaborate supposition, generally 
based on whimsy rather than fact, is not confined 
simply to pheasants: Mr. Sitwell is fond of self- 
mystification, of posing himself unanswerable 
little conundrums—unanswerable only because he 
doesn’t bother to find out the answers. On his 
works of art, so far as I can judge, his facts are 
impeccable (though his judgments, or rather his 
tastes, are frequently susceptible to the most 
suspicious sorts of Japanese mumb-jumbo), but he 
is less accurate about everyday things. For 
example, Buddhist monks in Japan frequently 
wear saffron robes, and it is nonsense to say that 
‘there are no parks or public gardens’ in Tokyo. 

I'd always been under the impression that 
whatever else Mr. Sitwell is or isn’t as a prose- 
writer, he is ‘a stylist.’ In fact, the style of this 
book is appalling. I have yet to work out the con- 
struction of this sentence, the fourth in Chapter 
One and prophetic of many to come: 

The first sound as one opens one’s eyes wonder- 
ing where one can be, being the ‘bleep-bleep’ of 
some unknown insect and the call of an unknown 
bird, sounds never to be forgotten as first intima- 
tions of a new and strange land made audible in 
this moment from the garden, it being late in 
the evening but still light, and time to get up 
for dinner with our, as yet, little known cousins 
and hosts for it is in their house that we are 
staying. 

At least one of those bastions seems to have a few 
holes in it. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


Time in Rumania 


The Great Fortune. By Olivia Manning. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 

Fade Out. By Douglas Woolf. (Calder, 13s.) 

A Man- of Power. By Isabel Colegate. (Blond, 
15s.) 

Rosemarie. By Erich Kuby. Translated by R. C. J. 
Muller, (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 


“WE'LL get away because we must. The great for- 
tune is life. We must preserve it.’ The end of 
Olivia Manning's latest novel finds Guy Pringle, a 
young lecturer, and his new wife, Harriet, pre- 
paring to leave Rumania for England. Guy’s pro- 
duction of Troilus and Cressida has been a suc- 
cess and Paris has just fallen. Normally one might 
be chastised for having disclosed the ‘plot’ (what 
happens in the closing pages), but The Great 
Fortune is simply not that kind of novel. Its 
opening—the Pringles entrained for Bucharest, 
Harriet looking out of the window—foreshadows 
its preoccupations, and the book is really an 
experience of that city at the time of the phoney 
war, 2 lively landscape with drifting figures. What 
is seen gains, in fact, a sort of hegemony over what 
might be happening. Miss Manning does it mostly 
with a chilly humour. An old buffer thinks Harriet 
should go back to England. ‘His head, hairless, 
with toad-mottled skin, jerked round and hung 
towards her like a lantern tremulous on a bam- 
boo.’ 

For all the characters and conversations, and 
there are plenty of both, only Yaki converts it 
into something more than a singularly alert travel 
piece: Prince Yakimov (‘waiting for m’remittance 
from m’poor old ma’), a Bunterish émigré with a 
British passport, is taken up and dropped by the 
vicious, impoverished smart set, and fights with 
hotels and landladies until he finds grudging har- 
bour with the Pringles. He flourishes against the 
background as no one else does; triumphing as 
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Pandarus in that Troilus, he is the only substantial 
human presence in the book. 

Meanwhile Harriet is presumed to be learning 
something about her husband, but since he is 
withdrawn from her in his classes and rehearsals, 
he is withdrawn from the reader, too. Their mar- 
ried life is, in a strict sense, unthinkable, and 
all her hints come too late to help. ‘If she had her 
way, she would seize on Guy and canalise his zeal 
to make a mark on eternity. But he was a man 
born to expend himself like a whirlwind—and, 
indeed, what could one do but love him?’ Well, 
to begin with, one might have been in a position 
to notice him more. Quotation can give an unfair 
idea: scope and depth are hesitantly there, but a 
sense of direction—the why of a novel—is con- 
spicuously, fatally absent. 

Geographically, Mr. Woolf gives his hero a firm 
summoning direction. Seventy-four-year-old Dick 
Twombly belongs to that band of literary dotards 
who suddenly recover the sprightliness of youth 
when their authors need them to travel. Fade Out 
is as devoid of necessity in its inner workings as 
the previous book, and Twombly, with his ageing 
ex-fighter friend Behemoth Brown, finds a senti- 
mentally improbable solution in an Arizona ghost 
town; but their journey (another cross-country 
odyssey that the sheer size of America seems to 
incite—Twain, Bellow, Nabokov) has the kind of 
rewards to be expected from a gifted writer ob- 
viously happier in the short story. Among the 
writers it is amusing and useful to read, there 
seem to be those who are just writers, endowed 
with some sort of locally interesting logorrhea, 
and those who are creators, concerned to shape 
something complete, as formed as a chair or lyric. 
Mr. Woolf, for the moment, falls within the first 
generalisation. He has had ideas for two books: 
the first a suburban nightmare, with Mr. Twombly 
en famille, suspected of a taste for pubescent 
girls and concerned to be uncritically kind to his 
pimply granddaughter; the second a picaresque 
slotting of incidents into a saga of the Open Road. 
The two are ingeniously spliced when Mr. 
Twombly is sent to an old folks’ home and escapes 
during atom bomb drill. The concluding pages 
are overexcited about natural splendours, but 
when Mr. Woolf is dealing with outrageous 
humans he shows a native humour as original as 
Mr. Terry Southern’s. 

A Man of Power is an ironic title, since Lewis 
Ogden, a self-made tycoon, flounders for quite a 
time in the toils of the beautiful interior decorator 
Lady Essex Cowper, before detecting and ripost- 
ing to her baseness. The story is pursued by 
the daughter, Vanessa Cowper, who remains 
pleasantly confused until near the end. Décors are 
mostly upper class and, accordingly, a most 
specious-sounding youth club leader is allowed to 
do a guru at the close. Miss Colegate, however, 
manages to vanquish her theme (Mitford crossed 
with Sagan) at important moments by writing 
very sensibly about Tanfield situations; and the 
frippery smart-talk side—the protagonists move 
for a time to a villa near Amalfi—is done so that 
it is almost amusing. One would say this was a 
great improvement on Mile Sagan if that didn’t 
mean so little. 

Rosemarie is deplorable. Presumably a roman a 
clef based on the recent Nitribitt scandals (a trick 
becoming more and more fashionable with demi- 
journalists), it tells about a gaggle of German 
businessmen who used a frigid whore both car- 
nally and, by planting tape-recorders, as a spy. 
There is some excessively dull high financial 
background and the sex is no relief. Those look- 
ing for, in Mr. Amis’s helpful phraseology, ‘a hot 
book’ will do better with Shakespeare—or Mr. 


Amis. JOHN COLEMAN 
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The Investment Clubs - _ Lothbury 
Unit Trusts—The Way Ahead .- E. W.1. Palamountain 
National Savings om a oi .. Lord Mackintosh 


Hire Purchase. . oi aad ne gs 


Building Societies in the News os es 


Peter L. Money 
Margaret Rix 


The Stock Exchange Under Fire 


T is probably correct to assume that 1959 was 
Tine of the most active years ever experienced 
during this century by the Stock Exchange. 
Members and investors alike have been amazed 
at the phenomenal rise in most markets which 
pushed the Financial Times industrial ordinary 
share index to an all-time high of 342.9 on 
January 6. But members of the Stock Exchange 
admit that the present-day machinery of the 
House is archaic and creaking and is not geared to 
cope with the vast volume of business which it is 
now called upon to handle. Small wonder then 
that Lord Ritchie (chairman of the SE Council) 
and his Councillors are under fire from the invest- 
ing public, many of whom have come to the 
market for the first time and just cannot under- 
stand its complicated and slow workings—albeit 
the fact that they have usually made a profit on 
their first venture has softened their justifiable 
criticism. 

The chairman and Councillors of the SE doa 
grand job of work unpaid. It has been suggested 
before that it is high time that paid management 
experts were engaged to reorganise the whole 
machinery of the SE, to go into the question of 
commissions and advertising and above all to 
provide a highly efficient service for the public to 
which they areventitled. I subscribe to this view. 

Why is it, for example, that the following points 
have not long since been acted on? 

1. A charter for the Stock Exchange under 
which qualifying examinations would be essentia! 
for all new members, thus raising its membership 
to professional status. At present almost any Tom, 
Dick or Harry who can comply with certain 
monetary requirements can become a member 
without having any ‘know-how’ on the intricate 
subject of investment and financial procedure. A 
ridiculous and dangerous situation. 

2. The division of commissions with certain 
agents, many of whom mainly act as post offices. 

3. The question of giving a market quotation to 
non-voting shares. The Birmingham Stock Ex- 
change has recently barred quotations for this 
class of security. 

4. Advertising is not permitted. But the banks 
(agents for the Stock Exchange) are now going to 
be allowed to advertise that they buy and sell 
securities for their clients and offer an investment 
Service. 

5. The improvement in the machinery for 
‘placing’ small new issues, which have led to some 
disgraceful speculative bumping and boring by 
members and their clerks, whilst the genuine buyer 
has been the last to get a square deal. 


By MAXWELL HERON 


6. Compulsory marking of all bargains daily. 


7. Complete overhaul of internal machinery 
and the rebuilding of the House. Just after the 
war a ‘ginger group’ made many suggestions for 
reform to the then chairman of the SE, Sir John 
Braithwaite. They were always received with great 
courtesy and their suggestions were given con- 
sideration—but nothing ever came of them, except 
certain small changes in the rules, the reorganisa- 
tion of the settling room and the now popular 
Public Gallery. This is not enough. The Council 
has just announced its intention to increase mem- 
bers’ subscriptions to provide for future improve- 
ments. 


On November 12, 1959, at a dinner given by 
the Lord Mayor of London, Lord Ritchie had 
quite a little to say about present-day legisla- 
tion which militates against the efficient running 
of the Stock Exchange machinery. He also went 
on to say that ‘the Stock Exchange has the mis- 
fortune to be as often as not the Aunt Sally of 
the City—I think it must be said in no uncertain 
terms that out of ten occasions when criticism is 
levelled at the Stock Exchange, in nine cases the 
complaint is without foundation.’ 

I would like to think that he is right. But | 
fear that as the volume of business increases 
so the burden on the overstrained machinery of 
the House will be crushing to a point when some- 
thing will have to be done. The seven heads sug- 
gested above open up a vast field for thought and 
action, which I suggest will never be satisfactorily 
tackled by the existing voluntary working Coun- 
cil, who have insufficient time to give to their own 
business let alone to the committees on which they 
so ably serve. 


Of course the Stock Exchange fulfils a great 
need in that it is the market through which the 
Government of the day can float new loans, 
municipalities and industry can raise new money; 
securities can be sold to pay taxes and death 
duties, and vast sums are invested on behalf of 
insurance companies, pension fund trustees and 
individuals. But it does not (and cannot as at 
present constituted) cater for the ever-increasing 
number of investors, who are becoming Stock 
Exchange-minded through workers’ shareholders 
schemes, unit trusts and investment clubs. Nor is 
it much value to this class of investor to be told 
that if he has not an introduction to a stockbroker 
he can obtain from the secretary of the SE a list 
of brokers who are willing to serve him. 


What cuarantee has he that they are qualified to 
do so? The large brokers who are mechanised and 


offer a first-class statistical service to their clients, 
many of whom are institutional investors, cannot 
be bothered with the small occasional investor; 
indeed it does not pay them. 

Only recently a medium-sized broker told his 
clients that he could not, in future, undertake 
bargains for less than £500 in value, for which he 
would have to charge a minimum commission 
of £5. 

One feature of importance to the City from the 
Radcliffe Report was a plea for more information. 
The banks provide a wealth of information in 
various forms to the public, one of their mediums 
being the various house journals they publish, 
which provide a public platform for discussion. 
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Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the granting of a 
basic interest rate of 7}°% per annum. £500 is 
withdrawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No 
fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with 
a mimimum of £20, but on Units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 3% per annum added 
annually. We have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so widely appre- 
ciated. If you would like further details please 
write to Investment Department SRD, Davies 
Investments Limited, Bankers, Danes Inn 
House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 














This can also be said of the Sfock Exchange 
through its quarterly journal, which contains some 
excellent articles on subjects of interest to all 
investors. 

If only some of the older members of the House 
would face up to the fact that the SE is no longer 
their private club to be run primarily for their per- 
sonal benefit and protection and that it is no longer 
merely a floor for trading, but something far more, 
then they may come to the belated conclusion that 
they have a long and exciting road to explore in 






providing a very real market and service to the 
fast-growing army of investors. If they do not, 
then they will miss the opportunity that is theirs 
today and may not be tomorrow. I commend to 
all members the report of the Acton Society Trust 
which was published last December—it makes 
good reading. : 

Opportunity knocks. It is to be hoped that all 
serious-thinking men who have pride in the great 
traditions of the City of London will take up the 
challenge. 


The Investment Clubs 


By LOTHBURY 


HE post-war revival in the growth of Unit 

Trusts in this country, it can be claimed, has 
done much to foster the growth of the Investment 
Club movement which has become increasingly 
popular during the past two years. The idea first 
became popular in America in 1951, soon spread- 
ing to Canada; and now it is here, with the 
National Association of Investment Clubs (25/29 
Coleman Street, EC2), a non-profit-making or- 
ganisation, formed for the guidance of its 
members and the promotion of the movement in 
the UK. 

The movement should be encouraged by 
senior stockbrokers, company directors, account- 
ants and all those enthusiasts who want to help 
the new investor take an intelligent interest in 
the ownership of stocks and shares. It is.all very 
well to say that learners are best served«by unit 
trusts; but, admirable as they are, they deprive 
the individual of the ‘know-how’ of investing 
his money. 

An Investment Club can be formed by any 
group of friends, with a knowledgeable chairman 
—a stockbroker, say, or financial statistician— 
as well as a secretary and a treasurer. They can 
agree to subscribe a fixed sum per head per 
month (by banker’s order or cash); as little as 
_ £5 will do. Meetings should be held monthly 
ir. the evenings when the day’s work is done. It 
is then that the fun begins; when working to a 
proper agenda, members can make suggestions 
as to the initial investment of their moneys and, 
as time goes on, to switching the investments if 
and when it is profitable to do so—for, of course, 
this is the most intriguing part of the exercise; 
building up your fund by intelligent investment, 









Wider Shareholding. 


consolidating the capital gains and dividends and 
re-investing again and again so long as the 
market is going your way. (I am not, of course, 
suggesting that stock markets move only one way, 
‘up’; we have seen a break from the past peak 
on January 6, and downward movements are 
testing times for all investors.) 

The officers of the club should show the 
‘learner’ members how to invest, without domin- 
ating the meetings. These monthly get-togethers 
make for new friendships, sometimes cemented 
over the odd drink after the meeting; and they 
offer great opportunities to those who wish to 
learn more about stock market procedure, divi- 
dends, bonuses, rights, etc. In fact, clubs can 
and do gain much by inviting their local bank 
manager or stockbroker to talk to them occa- 
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sionally about any financial subject on which 
they need information. 

There is not space enough here to go into 
the mechanics of a club; nor is it necessary, 
because if it joins the Association of Investment 
Clubs a wealth of information will be available 
to set it on the right lines. The only point yet 
to be resolved is the question of tax: do profits 
made by the club members attract tax? As yet, 
nobody can answer that one. No test case has as 
yet been brought before the courts, ner do I 
know of the Inland Revenue assessing an 
Investment Club for tax. 

I believe and hope that this new growth of 
clubs will flourish as it has done in America. The 
more club members there are, the greater the flow 
of business to the Stock Exchange. More im- 
portant still, every club member will be taking 
a Stake in private enterprise from his savings and 
in so doing will have a share in the nation’s 
wealth. He should, of course, always first have 
a small nest-egg in some form of safe savings, 
so from that beginning he can step out into 
membership of an Investment Club and pit his 
wits against the best of the financial pundits and 
the City tycoons. 


The National Association of Investment Clubs 
wishes it to be known that owing to the relative 
infancy of the Association, there is, as yet, no 
build-up of funds to cover their initial costs. 
Interested inquirers are therefore asked to make 
a small remittance of one guinea, which will be 
credited against the first annual subscription 
(normally five guineas) when the new club 
decides to become affiliated to the Association. 


Unit Trusts—The Way Ahead 


By E. W., I. 


[I 1959 the total value of British Unit Trusts 
open to subscription by the public grew from 
about £100 million to almost £200 million. Even 
allowing for the general increase in security prices 
which has contributed to this growth, they have 
had a notable year. The rate of the advance, after 
twenty years of marking time, and the wide pub- 
licity which it has attracted have given the impres- 
sion that the unit trust movement is now a big 
factor in our affairs. The best way of getting the 
thing in perspective is to look at the picture in 
the United States. There is another good reason 
for doing this. However we may feel about it, the 
trends of modern materialist society are laid down 
in the New World and followed in the Old. In HP, 
TV and JD* the Americans have blazed the trail 
and we are plodding along in their wake. Now we 
are said to be moving into something called the 
Affluent Society which they have enjoyed over 
there for a number of years. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the evangelism of wider share owner- 
ship (already much in evidence here) will lead to 
something like a transatlantic pattern of invest- 
ment in Britain. ; 
Well, the total value of US mutual funds (the 
much better name they have over there for unit 
trusts) is now something like sixteen billion 
dollars. Converting at the official rate of exchange, 
therefore, the American movement is nearly thirty 
times as big as the British one. Of course, America 
is a much bigger country; but even on a per 
capita basis the ratio is still nine to one. Making 
all due allowances for differences in the incentives 





* JD—Juvenile delinquency. 
Tt See the Acton Society's interesting booklet 


PALAMOUNTAIN 


to saving, the relative strengths of competing 
savings media in the two countries, the greater 
weight of American salesmanship and the residual 
suspicion of equity ownership among sections of 
the British population,+ it would hardly seem wild 
to predict a threefold growth of British unit trust 
holdings during the next decade. 

Where will the money come from? Some of it 
will continue to be transferred from more 
traditional refuges for the small saver—gilt-edged 
stocks, building societies, the Post Office and so 
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on. And some of it will be new money which 
would otherwise have been invested in those 
media. Wise virgins will buy units for the long 
term; foolish ones will buy them for the short 
term. It is here that many City observers (and 
responsible unit trust managers too, for that 
matter) feel some anxiety. Markets, after all, do 
not go up continuously; and meanwhile too many 
new investors are being attracted into unit trusts 
by mass advertising and the smell of quick profits. 
If they are not disposed to take the rough with the 
smooth their disillusionment may leave them 
bitter. 

What unit trust managers and investment 
advisers can best do is to remember that a large 
proportion of new savings will inevitably come out 
of income, and here there is really no problem. 
Let the neophyte invest in equities by regular 
contributions to a unit trust thrift plan, and the 
level of markets at the moment of his entry can 
be disregarded. Furthermore it is only in some 
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such context that the small investor really makes 
good sense. A single investment of £50 (and much 
smaller sums are being solicited) is a nonsense; 
the net dividends on it will just about buy you a 
round of drinks every six months. But a fifteen- 
year equity programme of 10s. a week is some- 
thing to which the investment adviser, no less than 
the politician and the sociologist, can honestly 
give his blessing. It is also a method of investment 
in which employers can very easily and properly 
co-operate—as, needless to say, they have done in 
the United States—by making agreed deductions 
from wages and salaries and sending them en bloc 
to the selected unit trust savings plan. Many 
organisations already do this for National Sav- 
ings, and it would be entirely in keeping with the 
change in official attitudes to investment (as not- 
ably revealed by the proposed amendments to the 
Trustee Acts) for them to extend the facility, with 
their blessing, in this manner. Similar facilities, 
of course, can be furnished by the banks for all 
those increasing groups of employees who are 
being paid by credit to accounts opened for the 
purpose. The banks, too, are uniquely placed for 
guiding the first steps of new investors through- 
out the country, and it is very much to be hoped 
that they will find it possible to play their full part 
in the development of a unit-holding democracy. 

What other action can or should be taken by 
unit trust managers themselves in 1960? They will 
of course continue to press for more favourable 
treatment of their investors by the Inland 
Revenue, and they are entitled to hope that, even 
if no actual concessions are granted, the long- 
standing injustice of management charges being 
deducted from net income will be removed. 
Responsible managers, as we have already indi- 
cated, will continue to go after the long-term 














investor while diverting the short-term applicant 
in such directions as the best building societies; 
and they will hope, fondly or otherwise, that the 
latter will do as much for them. Finally, if they 
are to emulate their American counterparts, there 
is another lesson which they can usefully learn 
from them. That is to act purely as agents. No 
manager of an American mutual fund issues units 
to himself and then resells them to the public. It 
is good to be able to report that this practice is 
gradually losing favour in this country also. If 
British unit trusts can achieve the highest standard 
expected of City institutions they will merit the 
same success as the mutual funds. For the latter, 
be it noted, have proved no more outstanding an 
investment than British unit trusts, and their 
management charges are appreciably higher. 

Tax relief and the growing volume of official 
recognition and support will unquestionably pro- 
mote a further expansion of unit trusts in Britain. 
Responsible management will deserve it. 
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automatic 
growth” 


ROBERT HAYNES 
investors Guide 4-11-59 












Trust Fund is invested mainly in 


names included in its portfolio. 


and 31st July. 


their very large investments. 


25th January, 1960 


The beauty of this form of investment is that it gives 
you:—{1) a very wide spread for your money. (2) The 
benefit of expert management (the Trust’s Managers 
have 25 years’ experience of insurance shares). 
(3) Safeguards for your capital; all the securities and 
money in the Trust Fund are in the safe keeping of the 
Trustees — Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. (4) Relief 
from the anxieties and indecisions of dealing with 
‘rights’ issues, etc.—the Managers see to all that. 
(5) Regular distributions of income on 31st January 


Capital Appreciation. Insurance companies derive 
an income (greater than the dividend they pay) from 
They also earn 
: underwriting profits which, together with part 
of the undistributed income, are earmarked each 
year for further investment. Consequently insurance 
7 shares are commonly described as a ‘growth’ 
} investment. 


Purchase Price 11/7} xd. 


*‘INSURANCE-UNITS’ NOW GIVE YOU A SHARE IN 
THIRTY-ONE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 


‘Insurance-Units’ are units of a trust in which the 

insurance companies’ 
shares. ‘Commercial Union’, ‘Eagle Star’, ‘Prudential,’ 
“General Accident’ and ‘Sun’ are some of the great 


How ‘Insurance-Units' have grown. Last year, 
the purchase price of ‘Insurance-Units’ rose from 
the *equivalent price of 6s. 10d. to 12s. O4d. If 
you had bought £100 worth on Ist January, 1959 
the cash value of your holding at the end of the 
year would have been £163. 

*On the Ist January, 1960 each ‘Insurance-Unit’ was 
split into five. 


What of the future? That is something nobody 
can predict. There are bound to be fluctuations— 
even in ‘Insurance-Units’, since obviously the under- 
lying insurance shares can go down in price as well 
as up. However, it does look likely that the long- 
term trend will continue upwards—and that the long- 
term investor in ‘Insurance-Units’ will have reason 
to congratulate himself. 


Two Methods of Purchase. Besides the familiar 
form of ‘Outright’ purchase through your banker, 
broker or solicitor, there is also the ‘Save-and- 
Prosper’ method. This provides for regular saving by 
monthly deposits of £1 or multiples of £1. Each form 
of purchase has its merits which are described fully 
in literature obtainable by completing and posting 
the coupon below. 





Gross Commencing Yield £2/12/2%% 


sKONE OF THE ‘BANK-INSURANCE’ GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS 


I am interested in buying Insurance- ¢ 
Units. Please send me, without obli- 3 
gation, full details of both ‘Save-and- +o 
Prosper’ and ‘Outright’ forms of 22 
purchase. @s 

a 

rs] 


To the Managers: ‘BANK-INSURANCE’ GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS, 30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


| ae ee EO ee 
Address 











The Management Corporation is a Member of the Association of Unit Trust Managers 
LARGEST GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS IN GREAT BRITAIN TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £70,000,000 









National Savings 


By VISCOUNT MACKINTOSH OF HALIFAX 
(Chairman of the National Savings Committee) 


1TH the fax reliefs of the last Budget, the 

rise in productivity and the ending of politi- 
cal uncertainties by last autumn’s election, per- 
sonal spending has reache« new levels. 

But the fact is that it has been matched by 
record personal savings. Those who have been 
talking about a national spending ‘spree > would do 
well to mark4he dramatic rise in National Savings, 
particularly in the past two years, 

In 1957-58 net receipts for National Savings, in 
the face of credit restrictions, realised only just 
over £36 million. 

Then the tenth issue of Savings Certificates with 
fnuch more advantageous terms became available 
and restrictions on credit were eased. In the rising 

-tidée of investment, net receipts for National 
Savings for the financial year 1958-59 totalled 
£325 million, a record for any normal post-war 
year. 

Since April last the pace of investment has 
quickened. In the twelve months ending December 
31 last, new money coming into Defence Bonds, 
Savings Certificates, Premium Savings Bonds, Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Banks, with accrued 
interest, totalled £398 million net. Nothing like this 
has ever before been known in time of peace. 

It has brought the total amount of mopey in- 
vested in National Savings since 1916°up to a 
figure of £6,850 million and at the present pace 
the £7,000 million mark should be reached this 
summer. 

Last May I pledged the Chancellor that 


a A. 





Deposit Banking with 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Paid up Capital £544,000 - Assets Exceed £3,000, 00¢ 


SAFETY Depositor’s money is Lape! by the 

pany’s capital, and by the diversity 

and spread of its advances under hire 
purchase agreements. 


LIQUIDITY Prompt withdrawal is assured through 


the Company’s policy of maintaining’ 


very substantial reserves of Cash and 
Treasury Bills, 

Interest is paid half-yearly, and on 
Term Deposit Accounts is paid without 
deduction of tax. 

There 1s no charge for opening or keep- 
ing an account, and deposit accounts 
are under the careful supervision of an 
experienced Banker. 


SERVICE 





CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at | month’s call, 
44% per annum, maximum £5, 000 


a 
Money at 3 months’ call, 
Mepien 54% per annum, maximum £25,000 
.———; Money at 6 months’ call, 
Association 6% per annum, maximum £50, 000 -j. 


Send for Booklet No. HD7 











CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


24/28 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Phone: CITY 6481 (15 fines) 








National Savings would provide £250 million 
towards the anticipated deficit of £721 million for 
the financial year. 

In fact,.this figure was reached in the second 
week of last November with twenty weeks of the 
current financial -year still to go! It is certain 
now that our contribution of £325 million for 
1958-59 will be exceeded, perhaps by as much as 
£20-£30 million by March 31 of this year. 

We have been doing record business primarily 
because ‘the goods are right.’ The terms of our 
securities have been in harmony with investment 
trends though some critics have taken the view 
that they have beema little too favourable. Perhaps 
the short answer to that is that no other outlet for 
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investment appears to have been feeling the 
draught. 

But what has impressed me as much as the 
weight of money coming into National. Savings 
has been the shrewdness of small savers. 

Our strongest investment in the calendar year 
1959 was the Defence Bond which has to be held 
for seven years to reap the full benefit of its 
advantageous terms. Despite the fact that Defence 
Bonds are £5 units, 1959 sales totalled about £150 
million. 

Then in the same twelve months the Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks—the oldest of all 
forms of National Savings and ones which in the 
past have sometimes seemed as if they were to 
an extent in the doldrums—improved on the 
record of the previous year to the joint tune of 
better than £100 million. 

For National Savings, the signal is. certainly 
‘Full speed ahead.’ Apart from any radical change 
in the economic wind, 1960 should prove ‘yet 
another ‘golden year’ for us. 


Hire Purchase 


By PETER 


LTHOUGH hire purchase has been in use for 
y. woe a century as a means of obtaining goods 
on credit, never before has public interest in it 
been so great. The range of goods which are 
chiefly concerned in hire-purchase agreements is 
today wider than it has ever been; and the pos- 
session of many of them is today widely regarded 
as necessary: refrigerators, radio and television 
sets, washing machines, cars, for example—all 
these things are part of the furniture of our life. 
The individual who wishes to enjoy an im- 
proved standard of living by possessing any of 
the immense range of goods and services available, 
but lacks the réady cash, is faced with the alterna- 
tives of going without; of saving until he has 
enough put by; or by securing whatever it is he 
wants by putting down a deposit and paying for 
the balance out of income over a period: in other 
words—hire purchase. Hire purchase to any- 
one in a position to save is merely saving, forced 
if you like but voluntarily undertaken. And he has 
the use of the goods or services whilst he saves. 

Instalment credit is today provided by retail 
stores and shops and by specialised concerns 


- known as finance*houses or industrial banks. The 


stores and shops are concerned for the most part 
with household goods and the finance houses with 
motor vehicles, plant, machinery and equipment 
of all kinds for agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry, The larger part of the total hire-purchase 
debt, now standing at over £800 million, is owed to 
finance houses. Most of those whose names 
are today familiar were formed after the First 
World War, largely to handle the business result- 
ing from the growing use of motor-cars. 

Before this, iti the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the wagon companies had come into 
being to finance the purchase of coal wagons for 
the railways, and since Tudor times retailers, in 
one way or another, have supplied instalment 
credit. The wagon companies widened the scope of 
their activities to include general hire-purchase 
financing, but it was not until after the First 
World War that most of the specialist companies 
were established to finance the wide range of 
goods with which they are now concerned. They 
have grown up with, indeed they have greatly 
stimulated, the growth and diversification of in- 
dustrial production, for by making instalment 
credit widely available they have encouraged the 





L. MONEY 
demand for durable consumer goods and thus, in 
turn, methods of mass production. 

In the United Kingdom the. words ‘hire pur- 
chase’ are generally used to denote all classes. of 
instalment credit. In fact, there. are two. main 
classes of transaction—the hire-purchase contract 
and the credit sale or sale by deferred payment. 

A hire-purchase agreement is a document pecu- 
liar to this country and to other countries which 
have followed: its legal system. It is a contract 
whereby it is agreed that the hirer (that is, the 
customer) shall hire goods for a stated period at 
a specified rental payable by periodical instal 
ments, usually monthly, and that when he has-paid 
all the instalments, he may ‘purchase the goods, 
usually for a nominal sum. The hirer is also given 
the option to terminate the hiring and return the 
goods at any time, if he so desires. In this event, 
he is normally required to pay an agreed sum by 
way of depreciation unless he has paid a specified 
(and usually substantial) part of the hiring cost. 

In short, it is a contract of hire with the option 
to purchase which the hirer may, if he so desires, 
exercise. In fact, the hirer does exercise this option 
in almost every case. 

During the currency of a hire. purchase trans: 
action the owner—either the trader or finarice 
house—has the legal title to the goods and can 
retake possession of them (with the aid of the 
court in transactions falling within'the scope of the 
Hire Purchase Acts) in the event of default by the 
customer. : 

A credit sale, on the other hand, is an outright 
sale of goods. The customer agrees to buy the 
goods and to pay for them by credit instalments. 
Ownership passes to him: immediately and he is 
an ordinary unsecured debtor to the trader or 
finance house, as the case may be. 

The object of a hire-purchase contract is to give 
a trader or finance house security in the goods and 
thus enable him to give the required credit to his 
customer without undue risk. It follows, therefore, 
that the goods must have soine security value. 
The ideal goods for hire purchase are those 
which are of standard design, are readily movable 
and have a good secondhand market. This descrip- 
tion applies to a vast range of products, including. 
motor vehicles, caravans, domestic equipment. of 
all types and many classes of plant and machinery. 
It is interesting to note, where motor-cars ate’ 
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Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 
and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 


The 10th issue is the finest cert! ficate 

ever offered. Each 15/- unit you hold will 
become {1 in only seven years. That means a 
yield over the full period of nearly 44%, but 
since the interest is free of U.K. income tax, 
it is equivalent to nearly 6%% if you pay 

tax at the standard rate. You can hold up to 
1,000 units — or £750 worth. Buy the full 
amount, and you will have gained 

£250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 


Both husband and wife can each enjoy 
£15 interest free of U.K. income tax 
(though not surtax) cach year on their 
Savings Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet 
another good reason for saving 

this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 


Defence Bonds yield 5% interest which is 
paid half-ycarly, plus an income-tax-free 
bonus of 3% after seven years. Over the 
full period this interest is worth £5.12.6. 
gross to you if you pay income tax at the 
standard rate. The Bonds-are on sale in 

£5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 

in addition to any Bonds of previous issucs 
you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and 
free of U.K. income tax, can be won each 
month. Bonds go into every monthly draw 

(6 months after purchase) and the more you 
hold (maximum 500) the more your chances of 
winning. You can’t lose your investment— your 
moncy will be refunded whenever you want it. 
Bonds cost £1 cach, from Post Offices, 

Banks and Trustce Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 

& TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
DEFENCE BONDS 

PREMIUM SAVINGS BONDS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 





Unit Trusts? We always 
recommend M&G 


“Why M & G?” 
‘Firstly, because theirs are the only Trusts with a Stock Exchange quotation”. 


“What's the point there?” 


“Well, it’s a sort of hallmark. Means that M & G have passed some pretty stiff 
tests. Secondly, their unique experience. They were the pioneers of Unit 
Trusts in England—and also of the famous Thrift Plan’’. 


“What's the Thrift Plan?” 

“Tt’s a scheme for building up capital out of savings-you put in as much as 
you like whenever you like. It’s most economical too”. 

“You mean low charges?” 


‘Lower than in any other scheme with the same features. So if you want to 
invest in Unit Trusts—and don’t forget their prices can go down as well as 
up-my task is easy. We always recommend M & G”, 





The ‘M & G’ General Trust Fund offers you an investment spread over 150 first-class ordinary 
shares. Its Units are always on offer. Their price on January 19th was 12/5jd. and the gross yield 
£3. 7s. 0d.%. 

Management Charges are low, consisting of a preliminary charge of not mote than 2% included 
in the issue price of the Units and an annual charge, taken from income, of § of 1% of the average 
value of the Trust. 

No agent’s commission on the purchase or sale of Units is charged in any price quoted by ‘M & G’. 
You can buy Units either direct from ‘M & G’ or through your bank or stockbroker. If you purchase 
them through such an agent he will be entitled to make the usual small charge (normally about 14%) 
for his services. You can sell Units at any time through the same channels at a price approximately 
5%, below the buying price of the day. The 5% margin includes the 2% Transfer Stamp Duty and 
Registration Fee. 


THE PIONEERS OF UNIT TRUSTS 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO LTD - $9 CLOAK LANE - EC4 
TO BUY UNITS fill up this coupon and send to ‘M & G’ 


Do nor send money in any form with this order. A contract note will be sent to you 
showing exactly what you owe. 
TO MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 9 CLOAK LANE E.C.4 
I hereby apply for . *Units (*Nor less than 40) 
if s worth of Units (+Nor less than £26) 
DELETE AS NECESSARY 

of The “M & G” General Trust Fund at the price ruling on receipt of this order. 
I declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories, as defined in the Exchange Control 
Act 1947, and am not acquiring the security as the nominee of any person resident outside those 
Territories.) 


SIGNATURE 





PLEASE USE | 
BLOCK 
CAPITALS 


NAME - 
(State whether Mr., Mrs. er Miss) 


ADDRESS 





TO BUILD UP CAPITAL OUT OF SAVINGS fill in this coupon for details of the ‘M & G’ Thrift Plan 


TO MUNICIPAL & GENERAL 
SECURITIES CO. LTD. 
9 CLOAK LANE, E.C.4 


Please send me, without obligation 
details of the ‘M&G° Thrift Plan 


ADDRESS 


(PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS) 
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concerned, that although fairly liberal terms 
are generally available, in the experience of United 
Dominions Trust a deposit of as low as 10 per 
cent. is paid in only about one-tenth of motor-car 
hire-purchase transactions, whilst in over half, 
more than 33 per cent. of the cash price is put 
down. Again, the motorist who wants to pay Over 
as long as three years is in the minority, most 
transactions being handled over periods of twenty- 
four months or less. 

The cost of handling a transaction, whether it 
involves a spin-dryer, a motor-car or a piece of 
heavy machinery, remains fairly constant and it 
is the interest element only which varies according 
to the sum involved. It is for this reason that the 
hire-purchase charge for very large items of plant 
and machinery may be as low as 5 per cent., or 
even less, whilst the customer often has to pay 
twice this for a smaller transaction involving an 
item of domestic equipment. The service element, 
e.g., documentation, is roughly the same regard- 
less of the amount of money involved. 

At the present time about one-quarter of all the 
new cars and a much higher proportion of second- 
hand cars sold on the home market become the 
subject of hire-purchase agreements. 

There has been a steady increase in motor-car 
hire-purchase turnover for the last ten years and 
by 1958 the total value of new and used cars sold 
in this way amounted to some £350,000,000. With 
the end of hire-purchase controls at the end of 
October, 1958, business began to increase at a 
higher rate than ever before and it seems likely 
that £500,000,000 worth of cars will be found to 
have been sold on hire-purchase terms bythe end 
of 1959, 

The hire-purchase. market in motor-cars is a 
highly organised one. 

The most usual arrangement is for the trader to 
sell the éar to the finance house and for the finance 
house to enter into a hire-purchase agreement with 
the customer. As soon as customer and trader 
have agreed upon the terms, the trader gets into 
touch with the finance house and obtains an 
acceptance of the business. Many of the larger 
motor traders have an arrangement with the 
finance house which handles their business where- 
by the motor trader himself accepts individual 
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transactions: within certain prearranged. limits. 

It comes as a surprise to many people that hire 
purchase is today widely used in commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture for a great diversity of 
equipment from baking machinery to combine 
harvesters. This important fact is often lost sight 
of in any discussion of hire purchase, which in 
the minds of many people is associated exclusively 
with cars and household goods. 

But in the past, while hire-purchase~ facilities 
havé been readily available for every class of suit- 
able goods sold on the home market, the exporter 
to Europe: has always found great difficulty in 
securing adequate medium-term credit for his cus- 
tomer there.-Many exporters have found it neces- 
sary to give credit to their concessionaire in the 
European country in order that he, in his turn, can 
offer suitable terms to the customer. Others have 
endeavoured to solve the problem by drawing bills 
on the importer, insuring them with ECGD, and 
then discounting them. It is apparent, nevertheless, 
that there is still a big gap between what is needed 
and what is available. In the last few months of 
1959 financial institutions in many of the leading 
European centres entered into reciprocal agree- 
ments with each other, the result of which it is 
hoped will close this gap. Countries in which these 
agreements have already been concluded are 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Switzerland. United Dominions 


Trust. is the United Kingdom member of the 
Group. 

This group of European financial institutions is 
known as the ‘Amstel Club.’ It decided to adopt 
this name because its founder members met for the 
first time at the Amstel Hotel in Amsterdam. 

The ‘Amstel Club’ is a group of leading finan- 
cial institutions and all its members have entered 
into agreements with each other for the financing 
of imports and exports between their respective 
countries—particularly for the provision of 
medium-term instalment credit. 

The importer may be a concessionaire or distri- 
butor requiring finance to take goods into stock or 
he may: be the end user who wishes to pay for 
them by instalments. In either case, the financial 
institution in the exporting country arranges. with 
its correspondent in the importing country for the 
provision of the necessary finance. 4 

The exporter is relieved of the need for grafiting 
credit to the importer and payment to him is 

‘guaranteed by a large and important financial 
institution in his own country, which looks to its 
overseas correspondent for payment. The finance 
house in the importing country is also protected 
inasmuch as the correspondent in the exporting 
country can give accurate information regarding 
the standing of the exporter and his product and 
undertake to see that the goods are properly 
shipped and insured. 


Building Societies in the News 


By MARGARET RIX 


ExT to National Savings, building society 
shares are the most peaceful securities there 
are. But in the past six months or so, no single 


field of investment has had fewer dull moments. ~ 


The house purchase scheme has come into full 
force, the State Building Society affair has caused 
enthralling if unwelcome publicity, and.a new 
Building Society Bill may appear at any moment. 
And trustees, recently allowed to go up to their 
necks into the deposits of certain building 








SECURE \. 


according to withdrawal terms chosen 


thighly Kecommended Investment- 


Write for Brochure to 
Secretary H116 


HODGE 


INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES 
LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Assets exceed £1,250,000 
Managing Director 
JULIAN S. HODGE 


* 
23 Windsor Place, Cardiff 
Telephone 2966! (10 lines) 





societies, will soon be able to go into shares up 
to their waists. These events are not unconnected. 
The house purchase scheme is tied. up with trustee 
investment, and legislation now being prepared 
is sure to be coloured by the State business. 


As most borrowers and lenders corne from the 
samie class of small investor, let us first consider 
the borrower’s point of view. How is he being 
helped? Although more will come into the 
house purchase plan by degrees, it is clear that 
many of the 200-odd societies entitled to partici- 
pate do not choose to do so. This is only rarely 
due to the unwillingness to comply with the 
Government’s conditions, for numerous societies 
have enough funds without resort to the 
Exchequer. 

Much is being done to conform to the spirit of 
the house purchase scheme by financing the pur- 
chase of houses built before 1919, with or without 
official money. In 1958 the Halifax, which is not 
in the scheme, made 28 per cent. by number of its 
advances on this class of property. By December 
last, the- Woolwich Equitable had entertained 
applications under the scheme for nearly £54 mil- 
lion. Also the great majority of societies are now 


charging no more than the 54 per cenf. minimum 


Mortgage rate recommiended by the BSA, whether 
or not they are borrowing 
from the Treasury. 
__ Borrowers on mortgage are 
not vociferous or highiy 
organised, and as something 
has already been done for 
them, it is unlikely that the 
new Bill will attend specially 
to their interests. In building 
society affairs, we have had 
nothing to correspond to the 
Jenkins Committee on coni- 
ny law. The public may 
think that the coming Building 
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SHERN HALL (ethos) BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of Building Societies Associaiion 


{ 
rustee Investments 
i wT I cae 


Deposits with the Society are now Trustee 
Investments. The Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, under new powers, has recognised 
the sound position of Shern Hall (Methodist) 
Building Society by granting Trustee Status to 
its Deposits. This is an official hallmark on the 
Society’s financial stability. 


Trustees, who administer wills, church monies 
and similar funds, can make deposits up to a 
maximum of £5,000 from any one trust. Trustee 
Investments earn generous interest—Income 
Tax is paid by the Society—and money can be 


withdrawn in full at short notice. 


Write or phone for details: 
306 HOE STREET WALTHAMSTOW, 
LONDON, E.17. Telephone: COPpermill 5888 





MEMBERS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL 


BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Steumit! 

up to 72% } 
paid on 

Deposit Accounts 


Easy Withdrawals 
No Brokerage Charges 


Write for details to: 


THEO. GARVIN LTD  ovustrRiAL BANKERS 


2 Dowsett Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex , 
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YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST TERMS? 


If you have money to invest or have money invested you 
will be interested to learn that we pay the highest possible rates 
of interest commensurate with sound trading policy. 


TODAY we Pay 


INTEREST ON MONEY 
INVESTED UP TO 


j °o 


2/. 


Your funds are secure and safe. For nearly twenty five years 
Western Credit has developed steadily to its present position 
and importance in Industrial Banking and it is because of this 
steady progress over the years that the Company is in a position 
to accept money for both long and short term investment in large 
and small amounts. 


WESTERN CREDIT LTD 


DIRECTORS: 3. H. HAMBRO, c.M.G. (Chairman), THE RIGHT HON. ISAAC FOOT, p.c., 
J. R. TRAHAIR, D. J. R. EVANS, N. R. TRAHAIR, J. D. ROBBINS. 


Head Office: AUSTIN HOUSE, DERRY’S CROSS, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 


BRANCHES AT LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - SHEFFIELD - SALISBURY 
TAUNTON - YEOVIL - TRURO - LEICESTER - BOURNEMOUTH 





Please send INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 





Name ie aiid cnsdiadiaianadil 


Address 
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Societies Bill has been prepared too much behind 
the scenes. While Parliament may knock some- 
thing out, it seldom puts something in. Fortu- 
nately, the BSA, the leading non-member societies 


- and the Registrar can be trusted, between them, 


to remedy the law’s worst defects, if not all the 
defects. 

Unheralded, the Registrar issued last autumn a 
new AR 11—the form of accounts which every 
building society must file. In the past, the society 
had to disclose instances of debts totalling £25,000 
or more from any one borrower. This rule has 
now been extended to include any one group of 
borrowers, and it is ironical that the new form 
came in only a few months after publication of the 
State’s 1958 accounts. Mere disclosure is not 
enough: it is likely that the new Bill will put a 
legal limit on the proportion of mortgage debt due 
from any one group. Another outcome of the 
growth of State and of mushroom societies 
generally is that it will probably be less absurdly 
easy to register a new society. While it is harder 
to legislate for the half-dead society that changes 
hands and then rockets to affluence, this tricky 
drafting-problem will no doubt be tackled, too. 

For a long time, the respectable building 
societies have inveighed against the use of in- 
vestor’s money for property speculation, and it is 
practically certain that the new law will prescribe 
that a minimum proportion of advances must be 
on owner-occupied properties. The owner- 
occupier is, perhaps, being fitted with a halo that 
is a bit too big for him. Why not encourage loans 
on houses and flats built for letting? 

A society must manage its securities and 
financial affaits, besides its mortgage assets. There 
is some doubt whether the new Bill will legislate 
for these. Some building societies had originally 
invested too much in undated or long-dated gilt- 
edged, and in the new AR 11, a broad analysis 
must now be given of all securities, by type of 
maturity. Also any investment depreciation must 
be taken into account in arriving at the 74 per 
cent. liquidity ratio and the 24 per cent. reserve 


ratio required by the Registrar in designating a 
society for trustee status. 

Apart from minor detail and from allowing a 
longer delay for compliance, the BSA has brought 
its own rules of eligibility for membership into 
line with the Registrar’s requirements. There is 
much to be said for writing similar regulations 
(using lower percentages) into the new Building 
Societies Bill. The object would be to bring up 
to the mark the hundreds of societies which are 
neither designated nor BSA members. A borrower 
might add, why not an upper limit, too, for 
liquidity? A building society is not doing a good 
job if it hoards liquid assets and is sticky about 
lending. 

Yaken literally, the White Paper on the invest- 
ment powers of trustees would allow building 
societies to invest in equities, though building 
societies are not specifically mentioned. Such 
powers, however, would be most undesirable. A 
society needs liquid assets to absorb the ups and 
downs of mortgage demand, and to meet any 
abnormal cash outflow. Equities do not satisfy 
this need. The implications for building societies 
were perhaps not foreseen when the White Paper 
was issued. The position will no doubt be clarified 
later. 

The House Purchase Act, which restricts mort- 
gage terms, nowhere mentions investment rates, 
and it is unlikely that the new Bill will concern 
itself with these rates either. There is, indeed, a 
conflict between the shareholder’s real and his 
apparent interest. His apparent interest is to get 
a high return. His real interest is to refuse his 
money to any society where excessive mortgage 
interest (which alone makes excessive share 
interest possible) shows that the society is lending 
on unsuitable property. Though investors are 
constantly warned of the pitfalls of above-average 
rates, it is hardly a matter for legislation. 

When the State explosion came last September, 
the bad effect on the inflow of funds to the move- 
ment was trifling. The merits of building society 
shares and deposits as securities are unchanged. 
Paradoxically, these investments are better for 
the medium taxpayer than the small. That is 
because, although the societies pay a composite 
tax rate of a little over Ss. in the £, any member 
subject to a lower rate cannot claim a refund. 

Most trust fund beneficiaries pay the standard 
rate of tax or more, so that building society 
investments are particularly suitable for trustees. 
There is security of capital and ease of withdrawal, 
compared with which the absence of a contractual 
rate of interest is not serious. The societies them- 
selves have not always welcomed funds from large 
investors, for fear of hot money. As trustees are 
notoriously inactive investors, in this case both 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


parties to the bargain should be satisfied. The 
addition of building society securities to the 
Trustee List is long overdue. 

The deposits of designated societies have, of 
course, trustee status already. The society must 
have assets of £500,000 at least, observe the 
liquidity and reserve ratio and other financial 
rules, and receive the Registrar’s approval. On the 
trustee’s side, there is no limit to the proportion of 
his funds he may place in these deposits. The new 
Trustee List will include the shares of these same 
societies. It is necessary for the shares to be 
bought only under advice from a ‘competent pro- 


.fessional financial adviser,’ and they also come 


within the 50 per cent. rule. This 50 per cent. is 
the proportion of funds that may be invested in 
equities and similar securities. 

Although as security there is almost nothing to 
choose between the shares and the deposits of a 
sound society, not all the smaller units already 
designated do much deposit business. The practi- 
cal effect of extended investment powers will be 
to add the shares of some scores of designated 
societies to the active section of the Trustee List. 
For these smaller societies, the rules governing 
trustee status for deposits and shares are probably 
not strict enough, by the standards of an expert 
investor. The White Paper, unless revised, is going 
to let in some pretty poor stuff, among both 
building society and marketable shares. Some 
tightening up is to be hoped for, although in 
principle it is perfectly logical to include building 
societies’ as well as companies’ shares. 

The next half-year should see the closing instal- 
ments of the serial. The State Building Society 
detective story should be finished. A new Building 
Societies Act should reach the statute book. And 
trustees will be grappling, not entirely willingly, 
with their new responsibilities. The rest of 1960 
should prove as exciting as its beginning. 











INVEST 





984% OF THE SOCIETY’S MORTGAGES ARE TO OWNER- 
OCCUPIERS ON PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 7 


IN SECURITY 





32/ 


interest per annum. 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


” CHIEF OFFICE: _NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE > LEEK . + STAFFS * 








DISTRICT OFFICES & 





LEEK and MOORLAND¢s 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Established 1856: GENERAL MANAGER: Hubert Newton F.C.I.S. 


exceed 46,000,000 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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“There are many ways 
of investing your money 
but if you want to be 
certain it’s safe with 
regular interest clear 
of Income Tax, 


why not put :t in the 


Hastings and Thanet 
Building Society 


Send for their Savings booklet—it’s well worth 
reading.” 


@ Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments 
@ Assets £35,000,000 

@ Established over 100 years 

@ Member of the Building Societies Association 


99 Baker Street, London, W1 = Tel.: WELbeck 0028 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 











MONEY MATTERS 
Investing in a Building Society 


The PLANET, a founder member of the Building 

Societies Association, was one of the first Building 

Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
a quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 
The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 





1 % NET, PER ANNUM 

-_ equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- | 
ments taxable at standard rate | 

9 No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury 8q., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 























A good 
idea... 


if you’re 
thinking of 
investing ! 


You want a good 
rate of interest, with 4 
security of capital 2 a ae 
and easy withdrawal 

facilities ? 






—_ 
IF YOU HAVE 














Then it’s a good £10 to £5,000 
os + gy ong Aonnali Building INVEST IT IN 
Society in the world — out- | THE SECURITY 
standing in strength, security OF THE 
and service ! 

Deposits in the Society are Trustee HALIFAX 

Investments 

HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 





Vg 





is 


profitable and sate 
Inthe Skipton... 


oe * Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments * Established 1853 es 
se —the Skipton has been steadily progressive * Easy withdrawal facilities i 
& * Assets £16,500,000—in the homes of the people * Reserves £960,000 3 


here’s safety for your money! 


You can invest any amount from 5/- to 
£5,000—by bankers order, by post or 
through your local Skipton Agency in 


PAID UP SHARES 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY = 
WRHE FR BALANCE SHEET # 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: High Street, Skipton 





ge oe 
aN MEMBER OF THE 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
tof 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 





SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE'S STATEMENT 


Tue 92nd Annuat General Meeting of Alexanders 
Discount Company Limited will be held on February 
18 in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
T.D.: 

During the year 1959 for which we now account, 
we invited Mr. Daniel Meinertzhagen, a Director of 
Messrs. Lazard Bros. & Co. Ltd., and other Com- 
panies, to join our Board. He has already made a 
valuable contribution to our counsels. 

Now it is interesting to record that, on 16th July 
of this year, 150 years will have passed since William 
Alexander started business on his own account at 
No. 33 Lombard Street, only a few yards from where 
this building stands. Before that date he had been 
engaged in Bitt Broking in partnership with a certain 
John Rickman, but since William Alexander was at 
that time employed by a well-known Banking House 
his name did not appear on the title of the Bill 
Broking business. We are proud to think that from 
this small beginning your Company has grown to its 
present strength and standing, and that one of Wil- 
liam Alexander’s direct descendants still occupies a 
seat on the Board. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

The year 1959 was 4 year of real progress in our 
long history. Throughout the year the Bank Rate 
remained at 4 per cent, while the Treasury Bill Rate, 
starting at 34, ended at 3/1; a very different picture 
to that shown in 1957 and 1958. In the result, if you 
will turn to the figures which accompany this state- 
ment, you wilf see that your Capital, Share Premium 
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Account and General Reserve remain unchanged, that 
the Balance Carried Forward has been increased to 
£247,000, that our. holding of Securities is £33,160,222 
and of Bills £93,695,875, and that the increased divi- 
dend which we propose has been fully earned. Our 
holding of Treasury Bills has increased by 8 per 
cent, and our aggregate of Commercial Bills by 4 per 
cent. And you will note that the phrasé “Contingency 
Account” once more appears on the left hand side of 
the Balance Sheet. You will not, I am sure, forget 
that I told you last year that my colleagues and I 
regard it as our primary duty to reconstitute your 
Company’s reserves, having in mind all the time not 
only the interests of the Shareholders, whose servants 
we are, but also the risks incurred by a Discount 
House operating in a controlled economy. 

As you know, the fortunes of your Company de- 
pend largely on the fluctuating margins which exist 
between the rates at which it can borrow money and 
the yield on the bills and short dated Government 
Bonds which constitute its portfolio. The variety in 
the life of a Discount Broker under modern conditions 
will be apparent from a study of the variation in the 
Bank Rate, the yield on short dated Government 
Bonds and Treasury Bills, and the average cost of 
money for the last three years. After weathering the 
storms of 1957 and 1958, in the year 1959 your Com- 
pany’s ship has sailed in calmer waters. 


THE RADCLIFFE REPORT 

In my statement which was circulated with the 
Accounts for 1958 I told you that we awaited with 
keen interest the report of the Radcliffe Committee 
on the working of the monetary system. This interest- 
ing and instructive report has since been published. 
It is satisfactory to note that the Committee expressed 
the view that “The Discount Market, by smoothing 
out irregularities in the ebb and flow of funds among 
the Commercial Banks and-others, does simplify the 
functioning of the Banks and enables them, free from 
embarrassment of temporary disturbances in their 
liquidity, to concentrate on their majer task of pro- 
viding credit for the production of goods and ser- 








Authorised 


2,400, 000 £1 Ordinary Shares, fully paid 


Share yn Account 
General R: 
Profit and Sas | Account 


Dividends (less Tax) recommended 


= "There is a contin 


of £4,165,693 (1958—£9,651,899 
Taxation 


Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand 
Bilis: Discounted (/éss Provision for Rebate) .. 


Leans on Security and Amounts Receivable 








ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Statement of Accounts, December 31, 1959 
LIABILITIES 


Capita 
100,000 ar Shares of £2 each and 2,400,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


Issued Capital :— 
100,000:£2 6% Cumulative Preference Shares, esd ome. 


Or ee eel Sundry Creditors and Contingency Account ae gg ap 
ot piu soem 614 secured on certain assets per 7 bas . 


t liability in ep nengent of Bills Re-discounted excluding Treasury Biils 


recoverable to date has been included in these accounts. 


ASSETS 


British Government Securities (quoted) at or under ‘market value 
Corporation and Dominion Government Securities panne 


24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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_ National Bank of Scotland thereupon: ceased to be 
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vices.” The Committee also emphasised the important 
element which the Discount House provides in the 
market for Bonds and went onto say “If the Discount 
Market does indeed cease to provide an affective ser- 
vice as jobbers, the appetite of some institutions for 
short bonds is bound to decline.” The publication of 
Statistics by the Discount Market, as recommended 
by the Committee, is still under consideration. I think 
it is fair to say, in view of the findings of the Com- 
mittee, that it is now confirmed that the Discount 
Market plays a really important part in our National 
economy. We welcome this assurance. 

Once again our grateful thanks are due to the Banks 
for their unfailing support and to Sir Anthony 
Macnaghten, to Mr. Dawkins, to our Assistant Mana- 
gers and-to all our Staff fora good year’s work. We. 
have a young team in whom you may_ have every 
confidence. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS REVIEWS A 
RECORD YEAR 


EXPANDING SCOPE OF OPERATIONS AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS 


THe Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held on February 19 at the Head 
Office, 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Sir Oliver 
Franks, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E.: 

The profit for the year, at £3,424,614, is £697,079 
higher than in 1958 and the dividends paid or 
proposed represent an effective increase of 2 per cent. 
per annum, 

The past year has been one of record activity in 
all branches of our business. It will be seen from 
the balance sheet that deposits have risen on the year 
by £80 millions to £1,377 millions, whilst loans and 
advances to customers show an increase of £121 
millions; on the other hand, investments are lower by 
£51 millions. By far the greater portion of our in- 
creased lending has gone to trade and industry and has 
made its contribution to the renewed expansion of 
production. In the export field we continue to provide 
—as we have done for some years now—very substan- 
tial facilities by way of medium-term credit for the 
sale of capital goods overseas, and this section of our 
advances continues to grow in volume. After a long 
period of restriction we are happy, too, to be able 
to provide once again for the requirements of our 
private customers, although it is noteworthy that the 
increase here is relatively small judged by pre-war 
standards and represents a much lower percentage 
than formerly of our total advances. 

Further steps were taken during the year towards 
full convertibility of the pound sterling, with a result 
that our overseas business has increased greatly in 
volume, particularly in the sphere of exchange opera- 
tions. 

The growth in banking business generally has re- 
sulted in a large addition to our circle of customers. 
We are delighted to see the steady widening of the 
use of banking services through more and more of 
the community. It has been necessary to increase our 
staff and the number of our branches; 28 were opened 
during the past year and further expansion is planned it 
for the future, particularly in developing areas. c 

The merger between the National Bank of Scotland d 
Limited and The Commercial Bank of Scotland tl 
Limited was completed in September last. The 





a subsidiary ef Lloyds Bank, and our shareholding 
therein was exchanged for shares representing ap- 
proximately 37 per cent of the capital of the combined T 
institution. p 

The cost to.us of the investments in Bowmaker m7 
Limited. and-Lioyds and: Scottish Finance Limited is p 
£16,348,163, upen which we have received.a satisfac- 01 
tory return, larger than could have been-earned by la 
the employment of these funds in ordinary banking la 
operations. But here 1 must utter a word of caution. 
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‘into a labour shortage. Mr. 
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* The amount: involved is but a small proportion of the 
-assets of the bank, and while we ‘may, I 


think; con- 
fidently leok, for an increasingly useful: return from 
this. source, one must be careful not to exaggerate 
the. potentiality of our investment in hire purchase 
finance im: the perspective of the profitability of the 
operations of the bank asa whole. 

Sir Oliver then reviewed changes and movements in 


1960 


the international economic situation and in conclusion 
said: Now that‘our economy has been rebuilt and is 
reasonably strong we can give attention to the prob- 
lems which face up-in 1960. It is important that-we 
do so. For one thing it is expected of us by our friends 
both across the Atlantic and in Western Europe. For 
another we owe it to ourselves, since only in this way 
can we make time our ally. 


“FIVE PER CENT. 


By NICHOLAS 


As readers of this column know, 
I expected Bank rate to rise a 
month ago. If London is to 
operate as a world financial 
centre it will have to keep its 
money rates in line with those in 
other financial centres: When the 
American Treasury bill rate had 
advanced to .1. per, cent. above 
our own, it was obvious that 
something had to be done, not 
only to stop the flow of money 
from ‘London to New York,. but to restrain 
‘cheap’ borrowing by foreigners 1 in London. Leav- 
ing aside the special dollar repayments, our re- 
serves had been losing gold at, the rate of £18 
million a month. This need not, have worried 
anyone but, as I have. said, the gold reserve is 
treated as a sacred cow by the ,Treasury, just as 
common ownership is by the Labour Party. But 


if. short-term interest rates have to be moved up 


for external reasons, I was careful to point out 
that this should not be allowed to affect the long- 
term rate for internal reasons. We must still 
encourage industrial investment as much as pos- 
sible and as the recent Board‘of Trade returns 
have revealed that private industry at long last 
is planning to spend 16 per cent. more this year on 
capital outlays, we must take care that we do not 
nip this flower of our expansion in the bud. 
Imagine my surprise, then, to. find. the Bank’s 
press office putting out a story that the move to 
5 per cent. would not havé been taken unless the 
internal situation had also called for some action. 
In recent weeks, it said, thére had been signs of 
OVerstrain developing in the economy and it was 
important to avoid any. tendency towards new 
inflationary pressures. Indeed, it suggested that the 
change in Bank rate had been prompted primarily 
by domestic conditions. Where are the signs of 
everstrain? Mr. Amory produced no evidence 
at the Farmers’ Union dinner. He might have 
quoted statistics to show 460,000 people as Stfill 
unemployed (2.1 per cent. of the working popula- 


‘ tion) and only 215,000 jobs waiting. There is cer- 


tainly some labour shortage in the Midlands and 
in London, but there are still pockets of stubborn 
unemployment in Scotland, South Wales. and 
Merseyside. The Government is so concerned 
about this that it has induced the British Motor 
Corporation to build and equip with Government 
finance new factories to provide 11,000 new jobs 
in these three distressed areas. The other motor 
companies are also being asked to put forward 
development plans for a similar purpose. Outside 
the motor and allied trades there’ is still some 
industrial over-capacity and even if this slack is 
taken up by the summer, has the Treasury allowed 
for the remarkable improvement in productivity? 
The 5 per cent. gain over al in the national: out- 
put last year was won with an increase in employ- 
ment of only 14 per cent. The British Motor Cor- 
poration has stated that the £26 million to be spent 


on extending their existing factoriés'in the Mid- 


lands and Oxford will create no new demand for 
labour. That does not suggest that we are running 
Amory calls for 


DAVENPORT 


‘moderation and good sense.’ Has he got it at the 
Treasury? 

If all the industries in the country were boom- 
ing at the same time I could understand the 
Treasury's anxiety, but this is not the case today. 
Paper and machine tools are only just picking up; 
heavy electrical engineering, coal, oil, railways are 
all far from booming, and shipbuilding is facing 
a decline. If there are dangerous symptoms of 
inflationary pressures it is extraordinary that nome 
Of the bank chairmen, who are supposed to have 
their fingers on the pulse of the economy, should 
have called attention to them in their recent state- 
ments. One of them, Sir Thomas Barlow, of the 
District Bank, even said that ‘our economy re- 
quires more toning up.” And he did not mean 
toning up Bank rate. 

The boom we are enjoying has hardly extended 
as yet beyond. the field of the consumer 
trades and services, the household durables and 
motor-cars. Is the Treasury afraid that this con- 
sumer boom will get out of hand? If it is, surely 
it knows by this-time that consumer expenditures 
are not adversely affected by rises in Bank rate? 
The only way to restrain consumer spending is 
(a) by controls—re-i -imposing the hire-purchase 
finance restrictions and withdrawing the facilities 
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for bank loans, and () by highér faxation, direct 
and indirect. Some people are already advocating 
(b), but it seems hard to strike so éé0n' at the con- 
sumer when he is merely making Bood his under- 
consumption of 1957 and 1958. 


What makes this Treasury inflation scare so 
depressing is that it pays so little regard to the 
Jessons of the Radcliffe Report. The main con- 
clusion of these nine wise men, which no-Minister 
or official has yet questioned,-was that monetary 
measures—Bank rate in particular—cannot alone 
be relied upon to keep the economy in balance. 
‘We find it difficult,’ they said, ‘to believe that such 
veneration for Bank rate can persist if there 
develops a general scepticism .of the, power of 
interest rates over the internal. economic, situation’ 
(p. 441). In answer to their: plea for more. public 
enlightenment on the Government's. monetary 
intentions and policy, all the Treasury does: is to 
put out a background story to. spread public 
mystification. 


If_it was part of the Changelior’s 4. per cent, 
design to kill the Stock Exchange-baom,. I am 
afraid he will have as. little suceess.as he is likely 
to have in restraining consumer:*spending.':The 
selling in the market which followed the: Bank 
rate annouricement was smalfer iti voluriie “than 
that inspired by a BBC Pandrama programme. 
Clearly, Mr. Dimbleby stole. Mf. _. Amory’s 
thunder. 


The Treasury may yet regret. this 5 per cent. 
bombshell. They did not wait for the New York 
Federal Reserve to move their Te- -discount rate 
up front’ 4 per cent. to 5 per ‘cent,; and’ ‘if, this 
move occurs—is the Bank of England to indulge 
in a leap-frog race in interest: rates.and, put! ours 
up to 6 per cent.? If the American, and:German 
monetary authorities, not having had the educa- 
tional advantage of an enlightened Radcliffe 
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Radar continued to progress. 


+: radiogramophones show @ Marac. increase. 





T.V. and Stereograms 


DECCA HOUSE, ALBERT 





EXPORTS AND PROFITS 


Mr. E. R. Lewis (Chairman) at the 
Annual’ General Meeting of The 


Balance from Trading Account for the year to 31st March, 1959, amounted to £3, 305, 313, an 
. increase over the previous year of £352,774. The net profit amounted to £1,031,205, can increase 
of £100,221. Consolidated turnover at £21,800,000 was £850,000 greater than 
that of the previous year and the highest in the Company's history. Exports 
reached the record total of £5,860,000, including £1,380,000 to the U.S.A. and 
Canada. On the record side of the business, which accounted for rather more 
than 50°, of our total turnover, we more than maintained our position. For 
the Decca Navigator the year was one of considerable achievement and Decca 


CURRENT YEAR 


On the record side we anticipate another excellent year’s trading. The 
demand for television has been sistained at_a high level and sales of stereo 
e outcome of the current year’s 
activities on the Navigator side will be satisfactory and will represent a sub- 
stantial contribution to the profits of the Group. Our Decca Radar subsidiary 
has now been in operation for ten years. It, too, made a substantial con- 
tribution towards last year’s Group profits .and we anticipate a similar 
contribution during the current year. Group turnover since 31st March last 


confidence to considerably improved results for. 4his..year’s 
trading. The report was adopted, the total dividend of 2¢« for 
the year approved and:a first interim dividend of 4d: "per- shire, 
less tax (against 3d.) was déclared. 


EMBANKMENT, 


TURNOVER, ° | 
5 ; 


Record Company Limited: - 





Radar and 
Navigational Aids 


has increased substantially, and subject only to unforeseen circumstances we look forward.with 


DECCA 
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Report, are. se. stupid.as to believe they can stop 
or restrain: a.wage-cost inflation by the use of 
interest. rates;.we had far better retire from the 
race, lepmeore-gold-fiow out of the reserve and 
cultivate -our+ewn-garden. - 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


£ explanation of the short-lived decline in 


Din the equity share-markets on the rise.in Bank 
rate is simpleenough: What is known. as the 


‘Dinsbleby-dip” had already brought about, at the ~ 


beginning ofthe: week,.a much-needed correction, 
helped on by some ‘bear’ selling, and when the 
5 per cent. Bank rate was announced and jobbers 
lowered their quotations the market decided that 
ali the bad news was known and the ‘bears’ started 
to cover as new buying orders came in. The start 
of a new accounton Monday completed the tech- 
nical turn round.-Of course, -all the bad news is 
not known—there-are plenty of alarms coming 


from Africa—but, many shares-have fallen 10 per - 


cent. or more from their ‘highs’ and as there: is 
no suggestion that.the economy is not going to go 


on expanding—with-manufacturing profits rising - 


faster thaa sales: because of-increased productivity 
—there is no-reason why long-term holders of 
sound equity-shares-should yet sell. But the new 
buyer will have-to-be very selective. In the mean- 
time the gilt-edged» market, after suffering a 
further sharp. fall, hoped at long last that it 
was on firmer ground and that a further rise in the 
long-term rate of interest—now 5.6 per cent. on 
the basis of 34 per-cent. War Loan—was unlikely. 
But its hopes were dashed by a further issue for 
cash of £200 million of Conversion 4} per cent. 
1964 at 99}. The ‘shorts’ still look unpromising 
now that the Treasury bill rate has risen to 
£4 11s. 1d. per cent. The Treasury, it seems to 
me, have again mishandled the gilt-edged market. 
If the 5 per cent. Bank rate was intended to bring 
investors back from equities to gilt-edged, the 
Operation was.a great psychological flop. 


Selectivity 

If the Treasury has to be taken seriously, and 
Mr. Amory admitted that it was the domestic 
situation which primarily prompted its Bank rate 
decision, then its next line of attack, if inflation 
is really threatened, would be on the joint stock 
banks—to limit their advances—and on hire- 
purchase finance companies—to prevent a further 
increase in the hire-purchase debt. I would not 
therefore choose bank shares or hire-purchase 
finance shares for my next equity purchase, saving 
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perhaps the two Scottish banks I recently men- 
tioned, Scotland being a law unto-itself: But I can- 
not see the Chancellor being disturbed by con- 
sumers’ expenditure rising-on beer or on-entertain- 
ment or on furniture or on clothing. Nor can I 
believe that he would attack motor-cars, seeing 
that he had just induced the motor companies to 
Spend more on expansion in the areas of high 
unemployment. Nor is he likely to want to see 
industrial investment slowed down, so that steel 
shares are still an attractive field for equity invest- 
ment. Some steel shares have the added attraction 
that they have fallen 10 per cent. or more from 
their_recent ‘highs.’ For example, FIRTH AND 
BROWN fell from 57s. to 45s. and are now 49s. 6d. 
as I write. This company makes special steels 
and‘ should now be coming into its own. On the 
basis of the 9} per cent. dividend covered 4.2 
times, the yield is close on 3} per cent. 


Decca and EMI 

The increase in the interim dividend of DECCA 
RECORD from 24 per cent. to 3} per cent. suggests 
@hiat the current year’s distribution may be raised 
to 224 per cent. On this basis the yield on the 
‘A’ shares at 47s. 6d. would be nearly 4} per cent., 
although the earnings yield on last year’s results is 
only 8 per cent. The chairman, Mr. E. R. Lewis, 
had a very satisfactory tale to tell at the meeting 
last week. Since March 31, he said, turnover had 
increased ‘substantially’ and he looked forward 
to ‘considerably improved results’ for the current 
year. Apart from the flourishing record and radio- 
gramophone business, the rapid development of 
the Decca navigator and radar equipment puts the 
company on a very solid growth basis. In fact it is 
unique in this respect among electronic—radio— 
gramophone companies, and I think the shares are 
entitled to sell on a lower yield basis. Its rival, 
EMI, are selling on a 2.7 per cent. yield basis and 
compare favourably only on their earnings yield 
of 94 per cent. Nevertheless, I would not seli EMI 
for they are the favourite share of American 
investors whose capricious buying may hoist them 
in the market at any time. 


COMPANY NOTES 


VELING-BARFORD have experienced a 
decline in trading profits for the third year 
running, but the 124 per cent. dividend for the 
year to September 30, 1959, is again well covered 
by earnings of 26.6 per cent. Mr. Edward Barford, 
the chairman, reports more hopefully on the 
future outlook as there has been a welcome in- 
crease in orders for its road rollers, dumpers and 
contractors’ plant, of which a great proportion are 
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sold- overseas. The bank overdraft of £240,447 has 
been eliminated, stocks are also lower. The many 
new road-schemes-in:-this: country» and overseas~ - 
should certainly: benefit the company this yearand:.. 
make the 5s. ordinary shares well worth holding 
for a recovery in profits. At-the present: price of 
14s. they yield-4.4 percent. 

British Industrial-Plasties have certainly done 
well for shareholders forsthe year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1959: higher-profits, higher dividend and 
a scrip issue. For the-past four years the dividend 
was 20 percent.;.it is now-to be 224 per cent. 
Group net profits after tax were £445,616 as 
against £312,500, and the. increased dividend is 
covered 2.1 times. The company is one of the - 
leaders in the plastics industry and certainly 
should benefit in the future from the large sums 
spent on capital equipment in the past two years. 
The company’s best-known products are ‘Beetle’ 
and ‘Melamine’ and also ‘Filon’ translucent struc- 
tural sheeting used in the building trades. The 2s. 
ordinary shares hold a high place in the industry 
at 12s. 6d. to yield only 3.6 per cent., and are a 
good long-term investment. 

Broome Rubber has, as expected, returned 
excellent figures for the year ended September 
30, 1959, the trading profit having increased from 
£64,532 to £103,062. The chairman, Sir Lionel 
Smith-Gordon, Bt., will be reporting fully to 
shareholders next month, when he will advise that 
the Company intends to repay the outstanding 
balance of £19,978 of debenture in the near future. 
The dividend has been increased from 12 per cent. 
to 20 per cent.; the 2s. ordinary shares at 4s. xd. 
yield 10 per cent. ' 

Marsden Building Seciety announces a novel 
centenary gift—a £1 share account in the society 
for any child born in 1960 of parents who are 
members of the Society, or if they are not they 
can qualify by living permanently in Nelson, Bar- 
rowford or Brierfield. The account can be 
operated by the parents of the child until it reaches 
the age of sixteen, and the initial £1 must be re- 
tained for not less than seven years. This is cer- 
tainly a new way of encouraging the young to save 
and making the ‘Marsden’ known to the coming 
generation, 

Ramsbury Building Society, the oldest society 
in the West of England and the largest in Wilt- 
shire, reports excellent figures for 1959. Mortgages 
exceeded £4 million as against £352,000, of which 
94 per cent. was~in respect of owner-occupied 
houses. Assets increased by 8.8 per cent. to 
£2,722,000 and cash and investments to £429,000; 
a sound position with reserves equal to 4.35 per 
cent. of total assets. 
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ACROSS 29 About the place for shunting (8) 
1 mer to” at this game; says this 30 He’s in the coir (6) 
ir 
a ; but in neat fashion DOWN 
46, ‘ 1 Miss Woodhouse under the up- 
9 Royal Joat? £6) 


10 Gets ripe for ascendancy (8) 
12 “Their —— made December June’ 


2 en robe, be tor Virgil perhaps? (6) 
5 en island,» paradoxically 


16 it's amounine (10) 

19 Is cats’ team —— well? (10) 

20 Divine in outsize (4) 

23 A_ crib’s cracked by 
Americans (6) 

25 A for-the Tropics? (4, 4) 

27 W to takeryour grub ease in 
France? (8 

28 ‘—— you have frowned, Mindless 
r7§ its just honours’ (Wordsworth) 

y 


Central 


_ bed? What a bombshell! 


Slur Mabel (anag.) (9) 

in fear of a strong attack (6) 

Go up above the Sappers? It’s 

monstrous (4) 

Breaks up Pluto’s troops? (8) 

Net tendency (5) 

Have a look at the old boys in the 

Upper House! (7) 

11 Head monitor’s found on the 
Cornish coast (7) 

14 How painful for the eyes to be so 
fixed! (7) 

17 The. Lollard leader would not have 
felt at'home on the Tyne (9) 

18 Exhorting ow to be revolu- 

, tionary ? (8) 


SA UWN 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shiltings will te awarded to the senders of the first two torrect solutions opened on Feb. 9. 
Address solutions: Crossword No: 1074, 99 Gower St., London, WCi. * 


Madison, 11 
‘Tipperary. 18 Sweeps up. 19 Furiong. 2! 


19 As Sandy might claim his seat on 
the beach! (7) 

21 Railway coppers in woolly waist- 
coat? (7) 

22 Ore set solid (6) 

24 Coat of arms for a crossword 
compiler? (5) 

26 ‘Ora not too French French ——_!’ 
(Gilbert) (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1672 
ACROSS.—1 Tappet. 4 Cazpsicum. 9 
Bonnet. 10 Defeated. 12 Try again. . 13 
Mitres. 15 Avid. 16 Hunstanton. 19 Free- 
wheels. 20 Spud. 23 Rasped. 25 Sturgeon. 
27 Opposite. 28 Strand. 29 Grasping. 30 
Brayed. 

DOWN. — 1 Tabitha. 2 Penny-wise, 23 


Energy. 5 Abet. 6 Sheridan. 7 Cater. 8 
Minutes. 14 Isolate. 17 


Denuded. 22 Crater. 24 Sepia. 26 Eton. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss Bridget Min, 85 Abingdon Villas, , 
WS, “and Dr.-F. » 22° Marine 


Parade, Hythe, Kent. 
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Sales Talk 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


WomeN who feel that shop- 
girls know nothing about the 
things they are selling will be 
surprised to Jearn that a good 
many shopgirls agree with 
them. This is one of the 
most interesting conclusions 
reached in Joan Woodward's 
The Saleswoman (Pitman, 
21s.) that has just been ont 
lished. 

The report is ‘based on 
questions asked at four big 
stores. two in London, two in provincial towns 
The questioners conducted a prolonged series of 
interviews with the sales staff, dnd are not un- 
aware that they may have unearthed as many 
grumbles as grievances. The idea was conceived 
partly as a post-graduate student exercise for three 
universities, partly as a means whereby the Retail 
Distributors’ Association (who sponsor the book) 
could help its members find out: why their staff 
turnover figures are so apt to look like their salés 
turnover. The report bears the marks of both 
these intentions. The teams of researchers, for 
good practice, were allowed to work out their own 
schemes, and asked different questions in the 
different stores; so there is annoyingly little com- 
parison between the four shops. Nor is there any 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


FOR BETTER HEALTH 


RHEUMATISM & ARTHRITIS 


By CHARLES de COTI-MARSH 
10/6 net. Postage 9d. 3rd. Impression 
Within the pages of this successful book are the results 
of many years of intensive reséarch. Hértein“ is pro- 
vided a treatment which has been tested and retested— 
a treatment based on time-proven methods which can 
be applied at home, which offers néw hope to sufferers 
_ with the prospect of permanent recovery. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ENERGY 

By CHARLES de COTI-MARSH 

12/6 net. Postage I/- 

Remarkable things have happened to thousands of 
people who have acted on the advice and instructions 
of Charles de Coti-Marsh, the international authority 
on diet therapy. in his remarkable book “‘Rheumatism 
and Arthritis—the Conquest,’’ and now in this 
important mew book he gives explicit instructions for 
applying his methods of raising human energy to such 
a level that it becomes a new experience to be alive. 
The author’s researches have enabled“him to provide 
“‘a prescription for vitality and energy,”’ the most 
precious commodity in life—for energy is life. 


ADD YEARS TO YOUR HEART 

By Dr. MAX WARMBRAND. 18/6 
4 Guide to the Prevention and Control of Heart Disease 
This is a book for laymen on the care of the heart. 
In clear and concise language, Dr. Warmbrand, with 
more than thirty-five years of ‘successful practice, 
Presents the facts about coronary thrombosis, high 
blood pressure, arteriosclerosis, kidney dilments and 
other serious’ damage associated with the heart and 
circulation. 

Dr. Warmbrand shows how to strengthen and rebuild 
your heart and how to save it from needless deteriota-* 
tion. He names the foods which are injurious to the’ 
heart and blood vessels and outlines a healthful, zestful 
way of life: which can protect thefy against needless 
breakdown. He describes the effects ‘of smoking, drugs, 
cumeinee and stress upon the heart: He provides a 

Day Menu, complete in every detail, which alone 
is ie Worth the price of the book, 


' Onder through your Bookseller, or by post from 


- THORSONS PUBLISHERS LTD. 

, Depe..182, 91 St Martin'sLane, London, W.C.2 

Camplete Catdlogue of Practical Books sent on 
request. Enclose stamp. 
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mention of the names of the shops, which makes 
it hard to remember which is which; and 
although wages and commission are much con- 
sidered, there are no actual sums given. Perhaps 
1 am being ungenerous in suspecting that this can 
be laid at the door of the sponsor. But if these 
concessions were the price of getting into the 
stores at all, they were well worth while; for in 
spite of its limitations the report is vastly interest- 
ing—the more so since the subject is one on which 
there is a great lack of fact to a great deal of 
Opinion. 

Selling apparently attracts a good many older 
women, but old or young have much the same 
complaints. There is a general dislike of commis- 
sion, shared by those who are on it and those who 
don’t want to be on it. Saleswomen dislike the 
situation in which the customer is always right; 
they think their status is lower, and __ their 
working conditions poorer, than they.ought to 
be; and at the end of each day they are so dog- 
tired and their feet ache. 

With a good deal of this the customer would 
wholeheartedly agree. Presumably managements 
think commission makes sales staff work harder 
(though there were no figures in the book to 
suggest this); but it is obviously likely to be un- 
fair, since whether someone buys something or 
not depends on the goods, not just the salesgirl’s 
patter: it is like.a system whereby a waitress only 
gets tipped if the ice-cream is the diner’s favourite 
colour and the rissoles the exact size of his mouth. 
And we don’t like it, because the commission is 
presumably the reason we have to brush the sales- 
women off like. bluebottles in order to get to our 
prey. . 

But with one or two of their complaints I must 
say I feel the ache is rather on the other foot. 
Shopping is a bitterly exhausting business for 
customers, who have pavements and weather to 
contend with as. well as carpets and criticism; and 
in fact saleswomen have a great knack of making 
the customer feel entirely in the wrong. This is 
particularly true in dress departments, where the 
customer is not only not always right, she is not 
always dressed; any customer who manages, as 
she stands there in her underclothes, to make the 
assistants feel what the report calls ‘a certain 
amount of social inferiority’ has nothing but my 
astounded admiration. 

_The complaint with which customers would 
probably agree most wholeheartedly is that about 
the lack of training for staff. In the four stores 


covered by the report training procedure varied - 


rom half a day’s instruction course (mostly about 
how to behave and what. to wear), to a half-day 
_off every week for the younger assistants who 


“-wanted to attend outside classes; but it seemed 


that, apart. from. occasional. visits to. factories 


“arranged by one, of the stores, it was always the 


jart of selling (or, even worse, just docketing and 
ecking) that was being taught rather than 


“knowledge of .the-merchandise itself. And in all 


the ‘stores the women who had been in the store 
longest felt most strongly that this was inadequate. 


\ 
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Criticisms read: ‘I learned all the way through, 
how everything was made and where it came 
from. No schemes like that now.’ ‘For new fabrics 
they should have some form of training—more 
training about the actual goods in the department,’ 
The more complicated merchandise becomes, the 
more help the customers need; yet in twentieth- 
century folklore ‘selling’ has assumed a magic of 
its own; it is spoken of as if it had nothing to do 
with providing the customers with what they 
actually want. 

Even the amount of selling taught is criticised 
—and with that the customers can agree with one 
voice. No store that really trained its sales staff 
would encourage them to treat the customer like 
an idiot baby if she asks for something pot in 
stock; or allow them to use that infuriating phrase, 
“Well, you won't get anything better’ (this from a 
woman who, by definition, is always at-work when 
the other»shops are open, and can know little or 
nothing about them); or to sigh windily if' a 
customer leans across the counter and ‘interrupts 
their conversation. Above all, you would think 
that the store would realise the absolutely “fatal 
effect of showing an ingratiating interest one 
minute and switching it off like a light if no sale is 
made. Yet all these things happen at.most.-stores 
all the time. The report concedes -that-the staff 
policies of management, even at their Best, are 
run on a rather hit-or-miss basis; “it certainly 
seems as if they have no idea low’ ‘inipoFtant a 
first-class fraining could be. 

Really good training, especially a about the goods, 
would solve several other problems: at the same 
time—and not just for the saleswoman.;] am a 
customer, and as far as I'm concerned-there are 


Stay the Cruel Hand 


Over 3 million Animal —— 
in 1958 alone. ; 
We seek your support. . 


Over the years the N.A.V.S. has been 
working persistently to bring a halt to 


experiments carried out daily in research 
laboratories, throughout the country,: ° 
where they are conducted ‘in ‘the miis- 
taken belief that they are alt for the 
benefit of mankind. 


The Society stands for the abolition of 
‘experiments on living animals which 
are calculated to cause pain’ (The 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876), and 
suffering thereafter. By every means.in 
its power the N.A.V.S. endeavours to 
promote the welfare of laboratory 
animals and safeguard them frony ‘the 
effects of cruel experiments. x 
Donations can help us now. 


For free literature write to:— 


National. Anti-Vivisection: Society 
(Dept. ST"), 27 Palace St., London, $:W.1 
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just two things a saleswoman can usefully do. 
She can keep her mouth shut and pass things; or 
she can telt me: something about the goods that I 
did not-knew-before.-Everything else is an irrita- 
tion and a weariness of the flesh; and the low 
opinion in: which- salesgirls- feel. themselves to be 
held is the-result-of-a customer knowing that what 
she is being-tald.is. at best irrelevant and at worst 
untrue. Fhe: same: thing works the other way 
round: the wretched-salesgir] has to pretend to 
be interested-in-why- the blue will go better with 


Motoring 


THE 


my winter coat and how much thinner I am since 
Christmas. Of course, she isn’t, and there is no 
reason why she. should be—except that we have 
to talk about something. But she could be 
genuinely interested in the wearing qualities of 
syntheties or the sizing of children’s shoes; and on 
that common ground we could meet, and meet 
honestly. Make the saleswoman an expert and she 
will earn the customer's. respect; and .if the -cus- 
tomer respected her, she might even.in the end 
bring herself to respect the customer. 


Safety Last 


By GAVIN LYALL 


CaLL a.man a ‘safe’ driver and 
he will understand you to mean 
that he isn’t much good. He 
does not want to be thought 
‘safe’-—he thinks he is that 
already; he wouldn’t be on the 
roads if he didn’t—he wants to 
be thought good. The odd thing 
is that nobody tries to give him any incentive (or, 
if he can find it within himself, the necessary 
knowledge} to be good. - 

Just where do you go to improve your driving? 
There are a few very good books on the subject, 
but there are also'some stinkers. A few municipali- 
ties now run, in conjunction with their police 
forces, advanced driving courses (Manchester and 
Southend: are two) but the idea is not yet wide- 
spread. Nor are the driving schools themselves any 
sure help: at the moment a man can pass his 
L-test. in the morning and be in business as a 
professional driving instructor by lunchtime. 
Plenty of professional instructors will let a pupil 
go on braking on corners—either because they 
know it won't necessarily fail him in his licence 
test, or because they don’t know it may one day 
kill him. 

Indeed, the one positive move towards encour- 
aging good driving has been the creation of the 
Institute of Advanced Motorists, started some 
three and a half years ago. But the Institute is not 
a teaching body; though if you fail, they will tell 
you why. in as great detail as you can stand. Mr. 
George Eyles; the Director of Testings, tells of 
a few who come and say: ‘I don’t particularly 
want to be an Advanced Motorist, but I’ve got 
a wife and kids and I want you to tell me if I'm 
a safe driver.’ But these are very few; again, the 
idea of safety represents, to most of us, a low aim, 
and most motorists cannot see the point of taking a 
test simply to improve their driving by failing it. 

Nor can the Institute be its own incentive 
except to those who really love driving, who would 
probably work to improve it anyway, and who 
like a badge fo prove that they are good. In its 
three and a half years the Institute has elected 
16,000 members from 26,000 tests (and kicked 
twenty out again for later, less advanced, be- 
haviour}—but this does not mean that 26,000 have 
actually taken a test. Mr. Eyles finds that most 
who fail try-again, 2nd again, if necessary; prob- 
ably few more than 20,000 have actually entered 
for a test. This represents barely one in 500 among 
British motorists; the Institute is not attracting 





the ordinary everyday motorist—and for a very 
good reason. Where's his incentive? 

When the Advanced scheme was first an- 
nounced, the incentive was to have been provided 
by the insurance companies. They would (we 
were told) soon be chopping their rates for the 
proven good driver, In three and a half years, just 
two have done so: West End Insurance Ltd., and 
Messrs. L. A. Tyer and Co., both of whom will 
allow a 20 per cent. reduction for an Advanced 
badge. The rest ignore it entirely. 

At the moment, motor insurance is based on 


Consuming Interest 
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singling out the bad driver and grouping the rest 
in categories by make of car or profession. Thus 
sports-car drivers, actors, journalists, men in the 
dress trade, undergraduates and-ice-cream traders 
pay more than the standard rate, and solicitors pay 
less (this list is not by any means complete). There 
is obviously some sound statistical sense behind 
these categories: actors tend to make long jour- 
neys at night, dress traders. tend to have valuable 
loads on the back seat, while solicitors are good 
at finding witnesses to prove that-they were in the 
right. But the very idea of a category precludes 
recognition of the individual with an individual 
capability; at the moment the companies recog- 
nise, as a person, only the bad driver. For the rest 
there would seem to be more incentive to become 
a solicitor than a good driver. 

Commercial firms, incidentally, have jumped at 
the idea of having the Institute vet their drivers 
for them. Nearly a hundred now make the 
Advanced badge either compulsory or bonus- 
earning (there is an oblique danger in this: the 
more the badge becomes a commercial qualifica- 
tion, the less is it likely to appeal to the private 
motorist, who values his amateur status). Such 
firms do this because they find it cuts their accident 
rates, and they find that reducing accidents is good 
for business. I’m surprised that the insurance com- 
panies, who have been moaning recently about 
their losses on motor-insurance in preparation for 
a rise in premiums, don’t feel the same way. 


Oil Crisis 


By LESLIE 


Just before Christmas five 
children were burnt to death in 
a fire caused by a radiant oil 
heater. The deaths of five 
children in five fires would have 
been much regretted and sub- 
sequently forgotten. But five 

: children in one fire has caused 
(to use the phrase of the Oil Appliance Manufac- 
turers’ Association) ‘all this publicity’ about oil 
heaters. 

At the inquest on the unlucky children at 
Ware, the director of the Joint Fire Research 
Organisation (the DSIR station which is testing 
oil heaters) told the court that the number of 
fires directly attributable to oil heaters had jumped 
from 300 in 1950 to 1,300 in 1957, about 1,100 of 
the latter involving portable heaters. More reveal- 
ing still was his rider to the effect that the num- 
ber of such fires had grown out of all proportion 
to the increase in the domestic consumption of 
paraffin. In 1947 it worked out at 2.2 fires to 1,000 
gallons of paraffin burned, and in 1956 to 4.1. 
Shopper's Guide have leapt quickly into the 
breach with a valuable article on the safety (or 
otherwise) of radiant oil heaters. It is to be pub- 
lished early in February, and although the editor 
has kindly allowed me to look at it, I can only 
recommend it and must not anticipate its findings. 
It is also some smali comfort that the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research is looking 
into the effect of draughts on oil heaters. 

I have myself used an oil convector for years, 





ADRIAN 


and so I was slightly reassured on my own account 
to find that the convector (working on the tank, 
wick and chimney system—which requires them to 
be generally taller than the radiant kind) is much 
the safer of the two. This fact is acknowledged, 
but I failed to persuade any of the official or 
voluntary organisations to which I talked about 
the coincidence of the growing number of oil fires 
with the growing popularity of radiant heaters, to 
affirm positively that it is true. 

Convector heaters are all right for background 
warmth. The radiant stove gives more intense, 
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localised heating, which means that it can be quite 
an effective means of room heating on its own. 
The fuel supply to the asbestos kindler or heating 
dement is by drip feed. The oil emerges from the 
fank or reservoir through a valve, usually a needle 
yalve standing in a shallow dish or bowl under the 
fank. One or two models have wicks. A few work 
on the pressure principle like a blow-lamp. Nearly 
all the instruction leaflets warn users of radiant 
heaters to keep them out of draughts and off un- 
even surfaces. Unfortunately too many people 
ignore instruction leaflets, or forget the. warnings. 
Itis not surprising to find the makers blaming the 
careless user for most of the accidents and taking 
up a defensive attitude against criticisms of their 
designs. But the fact remains that it is dangerous 
to leave the house with a radiant heater burning 
in it, that it is dangerous to have a radiant heater 
near inflammable curtains or soft furnishings, or 
in a hall or corridor. And yet there are 10 mil- 
jion paraffin heaters in use, in homes, schools, 
shops and offices, and a high proportion of them 
are potentially unsafe unless carefully controlled 
and supervised. 

The British Standard for paraffin heaters, 
BS2049, is acknowledged to be out of date, but 
they have announced that they are going to revise 
it shortly. Ironically, until a few short weeks ago 
not a single radiant heater bore the BSI Kitemark 
anyway, and even now only one does, to the best of 
my knowledge. However, while the angels are 
feeling their way along this path, others have 
rushed im with promises of seals of approval. A 
fairly new institution known as the British Safety 
Council (it inhabits a building called Safety 
House. I wonder if it gets preferential rates of fire 
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insurance?) has announced some strict-sounding 
tests, which it intends to apply before awarding 
its seal to certain makes of radiant heater in a 
month or two. The Oil Appliance Manufacturers’ 
Association have announced a members-only 
scheme of seals of approval, to come into force 
next autumn. So the confused consumer will be 
faced with three different seals of approval for 
oil heaters. If the wartime utility scheme had been 
wholeheartedly replaced by the Kitemark scheme, 
all this chaos could have been avoided. 

Meanwhile, take care. If you do buy a radiant oil 
heater never carry it about alight. Be careful 
where you place it (even the convector can be 
knocked over, so put it against a wall). Watch out 
for draughts: the worst possible position for a 
radiant heater is in the fireplace, unless the chim- 
ney has been stopped up, or in the front hall. And 
with all types drain them carefully in the spring, 
before storing them, and keep them dry. If the 
heater is left full, the water in the paraffin will eat 
rusty holes in the tank, and next winter there may 
be a leak, a stray cigarette end and a tragedy. 

* ad x 

Since my colleague wrote about his experiences 
with Selfridges a week or two ago, we have had a 
courteous reply from Selfridges (and even, in the 
end, their wine list). We have also had one or two 
letters containing not dissimilar complaints, 
which proves, I think, that my colleague was not 
merely complaining from an excess of spleen. 
One of these letters we sent to Selfridges, and 
they sent us a reply to forward; but unfortunately 
there had been no address on the original letter. 
Mr. Foster, please tell me where you live: I have 
a letter for you. 


Wine of the Week 


‘ I aM grateful to Mr. J. L. 
Manning, the lively sports 
columnist of the Sunday Dis- 
patch, for the information that 

the tipple of the secretary of 
¥ the Football League is Tio 

Pepe-and-tonic water. It isn’t 
all that new to mix one’s drinks: hock-and-seltzer 
was not unknown to Byron, or sherry-and-bitters 
to Oscar Wilde. But the seltzer was meant to 
make the light wine lighter and the bitters to 
make a dry aperitif drier. Presumably, what tonic 
water does to such a notably dry, and even 
astringent, sherry as Tio Pepe is to make it sweeter 
and wetter. 

Never has there been a more gruesome illus- 
tration of what, according to experts, the people 
of these islands really want in the way of wine: 
‘dry on the label, sweet in the glass.’ For a 
long time now, dry wines in general, and: Tio 
Pepe in particular, have been the ‘okay things 
to drink: there must be many who, like the 
secretary of the Football League, fancy that 
sophistication ought to be sugared-up a bit. 
This seems to be going a bit farther than asking 
for a brandy in one’s Babycham, which is one way 
of cutting a dash in the saloon bar and‘is said to 
dissolve the reluctance of débutantes. And more 
new-fangled even than vodka and tinnéd témato 
juice, Which some consider not so fierce’ds vodka 
neat, others not so slimy as the hirid juice, and 
which I regard as a Perfectly Bloody Mary. 


CYRIL RAY 








COURTAULDS 
Computer 
Programmer 


A vacancy exists in 
COURTAULDS’ Organisation & 
Methods Department, Coventry, 
to assist in the planning and 
programming of commercial 
integrated data processing 
operations on the Company’s 
National-Elliot 405 computer. 
Applicants should have had 
practical programming 
experience (preferably, but not 
necessarily, on this type of 
computer) and some commercial 
background. 

The vacancy involves interesting 
work and provides scope in 

the computer field. 


Candidates should write giving full 
personal particulars, details of 


to the Director of Personnel, 
Courtaulds Limited, 

16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1, 

quoting reference number C21 








education and previous experience 





Classified advertisements must be pre- | 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Satephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

ASSISTANT EDITORSHIP. Architects’ journal 
offers exceptional opportunity for initiative to a 
man deeply interested in architecture and plan- 
ning and able to contribute to editorial policy of 
a traditionally independent and outspoken 
journal.—Apply Executive Editor, ‘The Archi- 
tects’ Journal,” 9 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1. 


MALE AND FEMALE office vacancies.— Please 
call STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2, TEM 6644 


SECRETARY, 17-27, interested and efficient, 
required by ‘young a psychotherapist, 




















W.1.—Please write Box 5 





BBC requires Assistant (female), Fieldwork Sec- 
tion, Audience Research Department. Duties in- 
clude some office work, but consist mainly of 
training and supervising part-time interviewers, 
men and women, engaged on the continuous 
countryside survey of listening and viewing. 
Considerable travelling is involved and much 
of the time will be spent outside London. 
Candidates should be capable of giving clear and 
easily understood instructions to people of many 
different kinds. Good knowledge of BBC pro- 
grammes and some practical experience in train- 
ing of staff or in market research interviewing 
desirable, Salary £675 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to £875 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.43 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, W.1, 
within five days. 


SOUTHERN TELEVISION require an 
Announcer /Newscaster, aged 25 to 40, for their 
Southampton Studio. Applicants should possess 
an authoratitive personality, good appearance 
and voice, and preferably have radio or TV 
experience.—Apply, with photograph, to Head 
of Presentation, Southern Television, Southamp- 
ton. 








LIVES IN DANGER 


The life-boat service depends. 
entirely on voluntary 
contributions. Your donation 
may help to save someone’s 
life. Send it to :— 


ROYAL: NATIONAL 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
sag w.! 








LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


J 
t His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
ee A.C > Coan ee Brown, OBE. M.S TD MA, 


A Scottish Coxswain 








A GENUINE SELECTION of | attractive office 
Posts (m. & f.). The Mayfair Staif Selection 
Bureau, ‘a Princess St.,. Hanover. eae W.t (op- 
Posite Dickins and Jones). HYD 647 





CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION re- 
quire an ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICER (unestablished). Duties include the 
drafting «under supervision) of reference papers 
and shorter notes on some aspects of United 
Kingdom social and political affairs; assistance 
in the unit's documentation and inquiry. work; 
and the compilation of indexes to the Com- 
monwealth Survey, and other reference publica- 
tions, Qualifications required are the ability to 
select and summarise factial infdérmation from 
source material and to present .it. clearly and 
concisely, and preferably some acquaintance with 
indexing work. A university degree is desirable 
though not essential. Salary according to experi- 
ence and qualifications rising to a maximum of 
£1,085 (men); £1,062 (women).;—Write, giving 
age, full details of experiefiee and qualifications 
to Manager (P.E.96), Ministry of Labour, Pro- 
fessional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Sireet, London, E.C.4, Only 
those candidates selected for interview will be 
advised. ome . 





SHOR THAND-TYPIST With’ intet€st in social 
welfare among mining capimunijties requi as 
Persona} Assistant to Chief Officér of ioe "Cont 
Industry Social Welfare Organisatiog.Office:near 
Victoria Station. S-day week, Superannuation 
Scheme. Salary rising 0° .£665 - mes“ Apply 5 
Hobart Place, S.W.1. 


Continued Oierleaf 
7 = 


Did you know that: 

1. You can now own Breeding ‘Sows ? 

2. Your sows will be looked. after for 
you? 

3. Aggreximately every six trionths ‘you 

eceive a substantial cheque ‘for 

the sale of your piglets ? 

Write for details of how you can partici- 

pate in this high yielding and ‘interesting 

investment to. ° 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD 
18 Howick Place, Contin, S.W.1I 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7£°% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawa! on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











FOREIGN OFFICE offers an appointment to 
the Academic Staff of Wilton Park, Steyning, 
Sussex, for discussions on British policy and 
international relations with leaders of European 
public opinion. Practical experience in politics 
or international relations and/or degree in 
economics, history of other social sciences re- 
quired. Bilingual French indispensable. Working 
knowledge of German desirable. The post is un- 
established. Accommodation. Salary £1,315 rising 
to £1,560. Write, giving age, full details of 
experience and qualifications to Manager 
(P.E, 114), Ministry of Labour, Professional and 
Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Closing date 25th 
February. 

TYPING, translating, duplicating, by first-class 
typists on our books.—APPOINTMENT CON- 
SULTANTS (MAYFAIR) LTD., 7 Scdley Place, 
London, W.1. MAY fair 3747. 





PERSONAL 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 
Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 
CANCER PATIENT 93205. Poor man (66) who 
retired early to care for invalid wife, is now 
very ill. He has also helped to support the 
families of his two sons killed in the war, and 
his savings are now exhausted. Comforts and 
extra nourishment are badly needed Can you 
please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
—National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Selsey, Sussex. 

FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover. hap Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Ra., W.C.1. 

HYPNOSIS for nervous problems. R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., . LAN 4245. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS, for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (i and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus post free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, “especialiy for 
university graduates and older students, Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SUR- 
REY. (Co-educational Boarding School.) £200 
per annum available for two scholarships (one 
may be for music) to be awarded to boys or 
erie aged 11-13 years on ist September, 1960. 

ion in March, Details from the Head- 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 


oer. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 








TEACHERS FOE BRITISH COLUMBIA. The 
British Columbia Provincial Department of 
Education is i d in ing the names 
of qualified British secondary and cliementary 
school teachers desirous of emigrating to British 
Columbia for September, 1960. Qualified secon- 
dary teachers in particular are required. Appli- 
cants should be under the age of 45 years and 
must have completed a formal course of teacher- 
training or hold a diploma in Education. For 
secondary school certification, applicants must 
hold also a recognised University degree or equiv- 
alent. Those interested should write immediately 
to Mr. B. M. Hoffmeister, Agent-General, British 
Columbia House, 1 Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1, for particulars and application forms. 
Interviews with a representative who has autho- 
rity to make appointments to schools in British 
Columbia will be arranged in February, March 
and April for those whose cligibility for certi- 
fication has been determined. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MAMCHESTER. The 
University and the Family Welfare Association 
of Manchester and Salford invite applications 
for the appointment t the pos of TUTOR- 
CASEWORKER. The salary will be £800 per 
annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. Appli- 
cations should be sent not later than February 
20th, 1960, to the Registrar, The University, 
© 13, from whom further particulars 








Mancheste: 
and forms of applications may be obtained. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2. 
Exhibition of paintings by Joha Bowles. January 
20th to February 10th, 1960. Tes 
ROBERT ARON : Les coulises de |'historie de 
notre temps, ou quand f'historien se fait 
détective. Institut Francais, Queensbury Pi., 
S.W.7. Tues., Feb. 2, 6 p.m. Ad. Free 
THE BRITION 
WRITE ABOUT THEMSELVES 
Theatre, History, Politicians, 
20th Century Novels & The British Way of Life 
2nd—26th FEBRUARY 
Weekdays, 11-6.30, Thursday 11-8, Saturday 11-5 
Admission Free 
NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 
7 Albemarie Street, W.1 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first cofuma. 


FAMILY - , 
PLANNING 


Postal Seiwice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidentia! Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 
Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 




















LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogica! 
Research. Terms moderate.—Box 5345 


LET US TURN your old gold into ‘brass’ wo 
help World Refugee Year (£10,000 already 
raised from old spectacle frames, broken jewel- 
lery, watches, pens, dentures, etc.). ANY sale- 
abie articles from cameras t candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to: “Gifts Aid.”” Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief, 17 Broad St., 
Oxford. — 





OM MEDICA AL “ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. MIEMANS GELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE ~“—s 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text im print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, cic., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 
21-day course of this tonic food wil pat yeu ou 
tep of your form, 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Piece, Abesayren, 
Cards, Brochure on request 


WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Teievision Writ- 
ing School provides the most professional course 
of training.—Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville St., 
W.il. 





£75 FOR COLT Revolver, over 4 Ib. Others 
wid.—Write E. Lanc, 11 Milton Rd., Mili Hill, 
N.W.7. 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for E ions 





A MAGAZINE of imaginative and compelling 
writing ... ‘FANTASY & SCIENCE FIC- 
TION.’ February issue on sale now 


LIBRARIES 


GERMAN LENDING LIBRARY. German In- 
stitute, 51 Princess Gate, S.W.7, S.W.7. KEN 
3648. German books on literawre, art, music, 
history, economics and science, as well as a 
limited number of English books on Germany. 
Opening hours: Mon.-Fri., 49 p.m.; Sat., 
10 a.m.-l1 p.m. Books can also be borrowed 
direct from Germany through the  Inter- 
lending Service. 





LITERARY 


TO THOSE WHO WANT TO WRITE— Don't 
Keep on Alone too Long.’ This sound advice has 
brought many into touch with the LSJ—the 
School with the proudest record of success 
throughout the world. So many potential writers 
—those who are really keen—-waste their energics 
and enthusiasm by writing without an expert to 
put them right. The LSJ has been putting writers 
right for 40 years. It can help you, too. LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.i. GRO 8250. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialix tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication. 
Agency, Egremont, Cumpberiand. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The ong —_— 
(Dept, 85G), Palace Gate, London, 


—Arcadian 





-University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or cali #0 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FRENCH Correspondence Courses : (1) Com- 
plete French Course; (2) Basic French for 
Conversation; (3) Translation Courses. Send 
for prospectus 

FRENCH Conversation Classes. Day, evening 
and lunch-time classes, private lessons. Be- 
ginners to Advanced. Ail with French 
Teachers. 

MENTOR, 1! Charing Cross Road W.C.2 

(opposite Garrick Theatre). TRAfaigar 2044. 


OXFORD AND COU NTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensiv: Secre- 
tariai Training. Prospectus 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E,, LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


RUSSIAN. Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individual tutorial help, £3.—Write Dept. 
B.7, ‘Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SHORT COURSE IN OPERATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH, The London Schoo! of Economics 
and Political Science will hold a further course 
in Operational Research, from 28 March to 8 
April, 1960, for graduates or persons with equi- 
valent qualifications and suitable experience. 
Limited residential accommodation will be avail- 
able and fees will be £65 including residence, 
or £50 non-resident. Particulars and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from the Registrar, 
The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2. The last date for the return of com- 
pleted application forms is 9 March. 





WRITE TO SELL—once you Saat ios ! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to write 
what editors buy. Profit also from ‘The Writer.’ 
free. Send for FREE R.1i ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success,” B.A. Schooi of Successful 
Writing Ltd.,-124 New Bond St., Wt 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


JEAN McDOUGALL for typing, 24-hour dupii- 
cating.—31 Church Street, Kensington, London, 
W.8. WES 5809 ‘ 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS, TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ELECTRIC BLANKETS, These sumptuous bed 
warmers are designed and made to a high 
standard and will give years of satisfaction. List 
G.J.M. Products, 6 Thrush Street, Spotland, 
Rochdale, Lancs. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland 
SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. All types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices. Details of this exclusive valeting service 
from : COOMBES (Dept. P.13); P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 
SCENTED VIOLETS. Selected booms, 
£1 boxes posted. — Poiltesco Flowers, 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 








10s. or 
Ruan 
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READ Booze, Art and 
Money IN 


ENCORE 


2/- trom all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, WI 





Hi 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 64,3 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (ree 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 4 





RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors : Tel.: VIC 5231. 


FOR SALE 


SANREMO, best part. Spacious ‘uxury all- 
electric flat for two in modern block with ele- 
vator. Large hall, living-room, bedroom, con: 
temporary bathroom, extremely well-equipped 
kitchen. Price £2,750 in any currency, — 
Agenzia Perotti, Via Mattcotti, 72 Sanremo. 





ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom, 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Lid., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 





HOTELS 


ROTWMENEUF (St. Malo), Brittany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 308. (June 25s.). Mod. Comf, 
Sea Views. Sands. Ilius. leaflet. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


CARAVAN From HIRE, Aldeburgh, Suffolk — 
Wri:e Vera Norman, 28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-oa- 
Sea, Essex 

17t CENTURY SMALL COTTAGE to let. 
Snowdonia. Comfortably furnished, but no mod. 
cons. Isolated. Produce from farm. 6 gns. week. 
—Ruck, BEDDGELERT, NORTH WALES. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
CANAL CRUISING—aa 1 and i 
sive holiday; 2- and 4-berth motor cruisers await 
you at Kidlington, Oxford. S.a.e. for illustrated 
brochure, or 2s. for 40-page booklet to ‘Water- 
ways Holidays,” Dept. 6, Bristol Road, Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 
FARM HOLIDAYS. 1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain's Best Farm and Country Guest 
Houses, county by oor 1,200° reviews with 
250 pictures. Price, 6d., postage 7¢.—Farm 
Guides Lid., Dept.'S. ?., 18 ‘High Street, Paisley. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track. 5s. posted. 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay. 
LUXURY FAMILY HOLIDAY at SINAH 
WARREN Country Club by the sea. Unmatched 
comfort and amenities. Children welcome—ex- 
Perienced nannies supervise day and night. Ex- 
cellent cuisine (room service available), a host 
of exciting sports, cabarets, nightly dinner 
dances. Illus. brochures from Dept. S.P.3, Sinah 
Warren, Hayling Island, Hants. Phone Hayling 
77272. 








SAILING HOLIDAYS wih Tuition. Enquiries : 
Captain R. R. Caws, R.I.N. (Rtd.).—Ariadne 
Sailing School, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. Phone 
Bembridge 55. 





PRESENTING 











Regeres as a Newspaper. Second-class mai! privi 
EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & 
World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Pos 


s authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by 
LDEN LtD., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
tage on this issue: Inland and 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 


- & new concept of river cruising by the botels 
‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ carrying 60-80 pas- 
sengers in first-class comfort through the sunshine 
of the Rhineland, visiting four countries — 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful re- 
laxation. Inc. fare from London with excursions 
from 59 gns:; Please send for our brochure, 
‘botel cruises.’ ’ 


COBNELDER’S 


114 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
GERrard 6336. 








London, W.C.1. Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
and Abroad 2d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, January 29, 1960. 
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